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ON THE GROUND OR IN THE MOUTH 








In this time of the breaking of nations, the social scientist sometimes wonders 
whether atomic fission will get around to eliminating him before emotional fission 
does the job. In fact, it is not necessary that our psychological operatives be 
called in for us to comprehend that the hysteria of these times bodes ill for us 
alleesocial scientist, physical scientist, or just plain citizen. 

Nearly a year has passed since the cold war bega:. to thaw, In that time the 
American people have been hard put to it to know their own minds, much less their 
own emotions. In the excitement, we have threatened to repeat the performance of 
those persons who at the outbreak of a fire proceed to throw themselves out of 
windows or trample one another down in a mad scramble for the door, with the result 
that destruction by fire accounts for only a small fraction of the casualities,. 
i¢ we will but trouble ourselves to “walk not run to the nearest exit," perhaps at 
the worst we can die gracefully, 

At the outset, let it be remembered that even if all-out war does not come now, 
we might as well become accustomed to the fact that being policeman on the world 
beat is no political sinecure. We shall have to wield sticks, perhaps even draw 
guns, and not merely toot whistles. In other words, we shall be fighting here and 
there without benefit of formal declarations of war and such; and whether we like 
it or not, we shall have to maintain a standing defense force of more effective and 
efficient nature than in times past. That means a greater proportion of our popu= 
lation than ever before will be diverted into the military profession. It was so 
with Britain when the Empire held this policing role; it will doubtless be so with 
us, the sons who have taken over the old man's job. The British Empire learned to 
live with war; in fact, it even tried to domesticate it and teach it, like all 
things British, to keep its proper place. ar went on, but so did life. And, ale 
though Britain often lost the battles--especially the initial ones—<she rarely lost 
the wars. Perhaps for us, this sort of history is repeating itself in Korea. 

Our problem, then, is to learn to get along with war, or in spite of ite Au 
mid all the wellepublicized confusion in Washington, there seem to be a few souls 
in those parts who are aware of this fact, and their influence has not been entirely 
wanting in the handling of the manpower problem. In theory, at least,the present 
mobilization is not geared to disrupt our national life, for such would be cata— 
strophic in anything short of general war. 

Yes, life must go on, and that is where the social scientist comes in. This 
emergency and the ones to follow will call upon the energies of both body and mind. 
There must, of course, be military traaning, There must also be training and reo 
search in the physical and biological sciences bat the social sciences and the 
humanities must not be neglected. Although the latter cannot hope to advance the 
destructive arts so handsomely as can the former, they can, however, be destructive 
enough, particularly in the warfare of mind and emotion, whose potentialities for 
evil reach alarming proportions. Rather, it should be the task of the social 
scientist to advance the constructive arts-—to see that life, as well as war, is 
waged, and to attempt to heal the wounds of both. 

In classroom and laboratory we must concern ourselves with the whole man. We 
must promote training and research in the social sciences and the humanities while 
we teach our hands to war and our minds to devise the means of victorye There is 
more to “national defense” than the toting of a gun or the splitting of an atome 
After all, the purpose of having a gun around is not to blow out one's brains, but 
such could be entirely possible if we do not go about the business sensibly. 

Far be it from us as social scientists to overemphasize the importance of our 
role. We are simply part of “the team," to use a trite and somewhat sententious 
term; we want to win the wars, too. In that connection, we are aware that there 
are some false prophets among us, that there are time=fritterers and malingererse 
Every field of knowledge has its charlatans, and all of us suffer in the process 
of computing the lowest common denominator. Suffice it to say, now as never be= 
fore, it is the duty of all of the sciences to rid themselves of these professional 
oamp~followers.. 

The crisis of today. is no unique development in mankind's history. Nations 
which have assumed the responsibilities of world leadership'in the past have had 
to face such crises time and time again. Sometimes the emergency has been met 
with calmness and reasonableness; cftentimes it has simply confounded confusione 
Unfortunately, the bad as well as the good in history has a habit of repeating 
itself. Fortunately, we of this generation still heve a degree of choice in the 
matter if we keep our wits about us. It is all a question of where we put our 
feet—-on the ground or in our mouths.—T.K.B. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE SOUTH: 
Its Relationship to Agriculture 


by 


H. P. TODD 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 


ROTE: The following article is based on a paper presented to 
the Joint Crops md Soils Section at the Southern Agricultural 
Workers’ Association meting in Memphis, February 5, 19l. 


For ages after ancient men discovered how to make oloth from wool or vegetable 
fibers, they must have used their fingers to twist the fibers inte yarn, and their 
fingers to weave the yarn into a fabric. They made a great advance when they in= 
vented the spinning wheel and the loom. They made another great advance when they 
Jearned to smelt iron, from ores that do not look like iron, by chemical processes 
they did not understand, with blasts from a hand bellows. In early times, even the 
axe, hoe, flail, and scythe, the rude wooden plow and the cart, were great in- 
ventions. And the man who first yoked the ox to the plow or cart deserved a monument. 


It is amazing that for thousands of years, everywhere until 160 years ago, men 
continued to use these same tools and machines, with little improvement. But it is 
‘still more amazing that within 160 years--—two life—times of eighty years each-—some 
countries have developed great industrial civilizations, while two-thirds of the 
world's peoples still use the ancient tools-—barefooted, in rags, hungry, living 
average lives of 27 to 33 years, without expectation of improvement. 


In England, 160 years ago, tools, power, and mode of life were little different 
from what they were 2,000 years before in the more advanced countries. The work 
animal, if any,was the ox, sometimes the horsee Most people were farm people, else 
there cold not have been enough food and fiber.e Almost everything eaten, worn, or 
used was made at homee Most farms were small, three to ten acres. There was popu= 
lation pressure on the land, and this pressure was increasing, compounding poverty. 

In every farm home women and girls spun wool or flax, sometimes cotton, on the spinning 
wheel, one thread at a time. And most farm families eked out the income by the sale 
of thread or cloth, 


..The world grew one-half pound of cotton per capita, and England imported ane 
nually 8,000 bales, 500—-weight equivalent. The Southern States grew 10,000 bales—— 
planted and cultivated with the hoe (just as corn was), picked by hand, and picked 
from the seed by hand, four pounds a week per worker. In Europe and America, it is 
estimated, there was one horse for 200 families, and 100,000 mechanical horsepower 
for 200,000,000 people--one horsepower for 2,000 persons. Small wonder that Malthus 
was predicting that the increase in the population would outrun the food supply. How- 
ever, even then, farmers were learning better cultural methods, and scientists were 
Studying the chemistry of soils and of plant growth; within sixty years the first 
experiment station and the first fertilizer factory were to be established. And much 
other science was in the foundation stages. 


Of more immediate importance, several inventors, within the space of thirty 
years, had laid the basis for changing the work of the world. They had found ways 
to make better iron, a precondition for making better tools and machinery. Watt had 
made an improved steam engine, for the first time having a condenser and being able 
to turn wheels. Others developed the spinning wheel into a machine that spun several 
threads instead of one, and they operated it with water power. In 1786, a cotton 
*pinning mill was operated by Watt's steam engine. Similar improvements were made 
With the loom. And in 1793 Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. 


All these machines were steadily improved, as today they are still being improved. 
By 1830, spinning was almost an automatic process; today the seven steps in cotton 
Spinning are practically a mass production line process; one attendant services 1,600 
fast-moving spindles. There has been comparable progress in weaving, ginning, and 
mechanical powere. 


a 
Northern England, a rugged country without fertile soil, had long been thought 
Poor in resources. But these inventions made that region the workshop of England, and 
for decades the workshop of the world. For here were, in proximity, ooal, iron, water 
Power, and water for cheap transportation; and of course an abundant labor supply. We 
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are reminded how true it is that what the resources of a people are is conditioned by 
the state of their sciences and arts; that, as Wesley Mitchell said, even natural 
resources are a cultural producto 


This was the Industrial Revolution in England=-—swift, bringing new conditions 
and adjustments without precedent. The farm homes lost their cloth=-making business 
to the labor-saving, low-cost factories. For a time there was much unemployment 
and harsh exploitation of labor. But after some decades industrialization, in many 
kinds of factories, in vast developments in transportation, and in the many acces= 
sory services required, gave abundant employment. It relieved the pressure on the 
land, while improved farm tools and better agricultural science increased farm pro= 
duction and incomes. As cities grew, the demand for foods increased, even beyond 
the capacities of English agriculture. By the 1860's American farms were exporting 
large quantities of wheat, corn, and meats, as well as cotton, to England, and buy- 
ing in exchange the products of English factories. 


These developments made cotton and cloth cheaper, and this stimulated demand, 
Since these inventions were made, the population of the world has multiplied two 
and one=third times, but cotton consumption has multiplied thirty times, and in the 
most highly industrialized countries three hundred times. 


New England had an abundant supply of labor in a land not suited to commercial 
agriculture. When cotton mills were so developed that women and children could do 
most of the work, New England exploited this labor supply in textile mills. 


In 1790 the population of the South was made up of 900,000 whites and 700,000 
Negroes; most Negroes being from one to four generations out of Africa. The demand 
for Southern farm products was not sufficient to employ all the workers. If it had 
not been for the coming of cotton, it is difficult to see how the rapidly multi- 
plying population ever could have been employede 


Under all these conditions, having vast undeveloped lands so well adapted to 
cotton growing, the South grew cotton together with rice, tobacco, indigo, sugar 
cane, and livestock, in areas not adapted to cotton. Except cotton gins, rice mills, 
sugar mills, and the like, for primary processing of agricultural products; and ex- 
cept brick kilns, sawmills, tanneries, machine shops, and grist mills, furnishing 
needed supplies from local materials, the South for the most part left manufacturing 
to others. All the crops required enormous amounts of hand labor. There was clear- 
ing of new lands with the axe, ditching with the spade, the construction of build- 
ings, operation of steamboats, building railroads and running trains, and the work 
of doctors, teachers, lawyers, preachers, surveyors, and public officials—-an 
immense amount of work to do. 


No sewing machine was manufactured until the 1850's, no shoe=sewing machine 
until the 1860's. Only slowly were farm tools a little improved, sufficient work 
animals accumulated, and better varieties of crops developed, so that productivity 
might be increased. Hauling produce to market, often sixty or a hundred miles away, 
was slow business in the ox—wagon days. It was long before home spinning and weaving 
could be discontinued. So much labor was required for all these things that there 
was in general no surplus labor for manufacturing. Other work fully oocupied the 
labor, enterprise, and capital of the South, in the most economic ways for that 
time; or so it seemed to the people of the time, and so it seems to mee 


However, by 1860, in the older Southern States there were 160 cotton mills 
with 300,000 spindles, and considerable other manufacturing. 


In this way it was that the Old South was developed into one of the most 
wrosperous and advanced regions in the world. But the whole structure of its 
economy and a large part of its capital were destroyed by the Civil War and Recon= 
struction. The South was set back at least thirty years. In 1879, although the 
population was forty-five percent larger, cotton production.had only recovered to 
the figures of 1859. It was 1893 before Louisiana sugar production recovered to 
1860 figures. South Carolina rice plantations never recoverede 


The main influence of the industrial age on the South had been to make it 8 
region of great commercial agriculture. But about 1880 conditions began to develop 
that were to make the South also a great manufacturing region. The South had water 
power. Power plants began to provide electric energy, in the South as elsewhereée 
Many cotton mills were established by Southern community enterprise; others moved 
South. There was by that time a pool of surplus labor to draw on, and it was in- 
creasing. Now the South has, except woolen mills, 80 percent of the textile mills-- 
an enormous, highly efficient industry. 
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“ The demand for tobacco grew. Power machines for making cigarets were invented-~ 
now one machine makes 1,000 cigarets a minute. Most tobacco factories are in the 
South; industry and agriculture have developed together. 


By 1886 Hall invented the electrolytic process for making aluminum, and the 
Arkansas State Geologist found bauxite in a road farmers were building with it. 
Now the South hes the largest aluminum manufacturing business in the world, and 
large aluminum fabricating industries. 


The age of steam and machinery was also to be the age of iron. About 1870 the 
Bessemer process for making steel began the age of cheap, abundant, high-quality 
steel, which has been essential in a11 industry and has aided agriculture as much 
as any other business. In 1950 the United States annual production of steel was 
half of world production, and over 1,300 pounds per capita. 


The Birmingham area has coal, iron, and lime in proximity. After about 1900 
the open-hearth process enabled Birmingham to make steel economically. It makes 
almost four times as much pig iron as all India with its 400,000,000 people. And 
the South has some other small steel plants too. But Northern areas had most of the 
fron. ores,.and iron and steel manufacture became @ great industry in the North. 

The first major inventions of improved farm machinery were the. harvester and others 
suitable for Northern crops; so that factories for making farm machinery, as well 
as other iron and steel products, developed first in the North. However, nearly 
211 farm implement manufacturers now have Southern branches and are competing for 
Southern trade; and the South makes varied steel products, even great steel bridges 
“and battleships. 


In passing, as an example of the interconnectedness of things, note that benzene 
4s. a by-product of the coking of coal in the steel industry; and that benzene is @ 
great industrial chemical from which, among many other things, 2,4=—D, DDT, and benzene 
hexachloride are made--indispensables for farmers. Also, that basio slag is a by= 
product on the steel industry. X 


-..... Bince the 1880's, when Northern forests had been cut over, there has been a 
growing market for Southern lumber and other wood products. This is fortunate, for, 
excepting the western plains, over half of the Southern land area is woodland, the 
larger part being owned by farmers. Furniture manufacturing, begun in North Carolina, 
now the third state in furniture, is.an important industry in most Southern states; 
elthough it ia not important enough, because some states with excellent timber make 
only two to five dollars worth of furniture per capita annually. Thanks to science, 
the South has great and growing pulp and kraft paper and paperboard industries, and 
is important in newsprint; manufactures three=fourths of our rayon and cellophane; 
makes Masonite and plywood; provides naval stores, now important raw materials in 
the chemical industry; and from pine stumps and sawdust makes many chemicals, in= 
isiancieten toxaphene and others important for farmers. 


ae The uses of wood are increasing. A Memphis plant makes a mile-long strip of 
kleenex. thirteen feet wide every three minutes; a Savannah plant makes 1,100 tons 
of kraft paper and paperboard and 30,000,000 paper bags a day; and similar plants 
are dotted all about the South. We use about 350 pounds of paper a year, per capita, 
yet paper is scarce. Rayon and cellophane are in short supply. 


Timber is a great employer. The Masonite plant at Laurel employs 3,000 persons 
directly, ,and indirectly gives employment to several thousand others. The county 
&round the plant has 300,000 acres of timber——enough, the foresters say, if scien= 
tifically managed, to supply Masonite in perpetuity. Most Southern towns and 
Cities have similar resouroes, within a radius of forty miles, for the employment 

of as many thousands in timber and wood products. 


First water power; then steam power; then electric power. Still another form 
? ener ay has profoundly influenced work and ways of living, and very specially 
in the South, In 1859 the first oil well was brought in in Pennsylvania. By 1900 
Rockefeller had his empire; but a11 the oil produced up to that time would not run 
this country six months now. The principal uses had been for kerosene and lubricatione 


But the internal combusion engine, using oil products for fuel, had recently 
been invented. Henry Ford and others then foresaw the automotive ages though they 
Could not appreciate what the chemists were doing to lay the foundation for petroleum 
Chemistry and the creation of better fuels and thousands of products unimagined thene 


Just fifty years ago, Spindletop blew in; and began the age of abundant oil 
and natural gas, and the golden age of those parts of the South that produce them. 














The South is producing this day, and day after day, 4,000,000 barrels of oil-—two- 
thirds of United States production. It supplies a still larger part of the natural 
gas, carried across the country in all directions by great pipelines. 


The automobile, huge trucks, bulldozers, Diesels, the airplane, huge electrio 
generators powered by oil or natural gas, a great machine scooping up 45 tons of 
coal in strip mining or masses of dirt in excavations, have come in the oil age. 
Good roads, gas for cooking and heating, and the speeding up of work and the saving 
of time in innumerable ways, have come from these fuels. But it is especially 
pertinent for us to note that never before had there been a fuel that was suitable 
for propelling farm machinery in the fields. These fuels brought the great labor- 
saving machines to the farmer's fields. 


In recent years the greatest progress in farm machinery has been in the South, 
The production of rice, sugar-cane, hay, small grains, sorgo grain, peanuts, and 
soybeans has been mechanized, and great advances have been made in the mechanization 
of corn, cotton, truck, and other crops. Electric power milks the cows and cools the 
milk, broods the broilers and brings them their feed, pumps the water, grinds the feed 
and shells the corn and saws the wood on many 2 Southern farm=-=-most farms are electri- 
fied. This is a region of farmers so long engaged in farming with their hands, the 
ancient tools, the horse and the mule. Electric power is also eliminating the drudgery 
and providing comforts in farm homes. And science and industry have extended the 
ability of the farmer's ear to hear, as it has for all our ears: he turns on his radio 
and hears what the prices are in New York or Kansas City. He is in touch with, and 
a part of, the world-wide marketing system made possible by the communications indus— 
tries. 
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But there is still another way of doing work that is most important for the 
South-—the way of the chemical industry: using molecular energy to perform miracles 
of production. It, too, came into its greatest age beginning about 1900. Chemists 
learned how to modify the hydrocarbon molecules of nature and to rebuild them to 
improve on nature with better fuels and other products, and to produce many basio 
and intermediate industrial chemicals. Hundreds of these synthetic compounds have 
found their way into industry; and there is practically no limit to the ways in 
which still other compounds can be madew. Among the most important are the plastios, 
produced in greater tonnage than any non=—ferrous metal, and including synthetio 
rubber. There are also the synthetic fibers--nylon, orlon, Fiber V, chemstrand, 
dynel, and vicara, The raw materials are wood, ‘linters, corn cobs and the like, 
coal, oil, and, most important of all, natural gas--products of the South. 
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4 Often in the same plant natural gas supplies, at lowest cost, heat for the 
comfort of the workers, heat for generating electric power, heat in chemical pro-. 
cesses in manufacture, and the raw materials used in manufacturing a soore of 
Chemical products. 


Sulphur and salt are indispensable raw materials for the chemical industry. 
The South produces 99 percent of the mined sulphur and has mountains of salt. 
The synthetic detergents, anti-freezes, refrigerants, solvents, silicones, fluoro= 
carbons, paints, and many drugs, are other chemical products for which the South 
has the raw materials. The South produces its own nitrogenous fertilizers syn= 
thetically, and phosphates from its own phosphate rock; and it has 70 percent of 
the fertiisizer industry. 
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The South is becoming the chemical capital of the world. In the coastal area 
from Lake Charles to Brownsville alone, besides other chemical plants, there are 
80 giant petro-chemical plants, producing 125 organic and 50 inorganic chemicals——- 
ten or twelve billion pounds of them a yerre We cannot overestimate the importance 
of the industry, performing in a maze of pipes a series of chemical reactions, auto- 
matically controlled, in a continuous-flow process, speeding up some reactions 
thousands and even millions of times by catalysts that are used over and over again 
and again. From such operations come thousands of products, tailored to order, 
used in tens of thousands of ways, and creating hundreds of thousands of jobSe 
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Industrial chemistry has created values for the peanut and the soybean; for 
cottonseed and linters; for surplus sorgo grain by one of the most modern plants in 
the world on the Texas coast; for citrus fruit growers by development of the froze® 
Juice industry; by use of everything but the squeal in ment packing plants. It 
provides the farmer with his fuels, insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, and syn- 
thetic rubber; and contributes to the manufacture of nearly everything else he must 
have. Some factories are a sort of agriculture, using bacteria in massive fermen= 
tation, or the culture of molds in great vats to make the antibiotics—-except that 
Penicillin is now a synthetic in mass production. : 
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Chemical factories are now making synthetic blood plasma for franseusi ons phi 


gay be needed for several million persons at once in case of atomic bombing of our 
great cities. Millions of pints oan be stored in powder form and kept indefinitely— 
snd shipped easily, It is made from acetylene gas, or by fermenting corn sugar, or 
4t appears from preliminary tests, from okra. , ' 


To oversimplify, we live in an age of drama, like this: 
Act I. 1906, Einstein develops, by pure mathematics, his formla, EB = M2 


Act IT. 1945. Mamfacture of the atomic bomb, following Einstein's theory and using elmost all 
other science ani technology. 


Act III.191. ‘the radio-active isotopes which are the by-products of the manufacture of the 
bomb are used throughout the oil industry, from drilling wells to finished pro- 
ducts, improving products and creating new ones, lowering costs; so also in many 
other industries, and in agricultural end medical research. 


Act IV. Some future time. Atomic energy @ source of power in industry, end having many 
other uses. 


Act V. Future. All-pervading benefits to menkind. 


The South is, of course, the atomic energy capital of the world. Such are the 
magio forces at work to make the new South. 


Sixty years ago, Memphis had a population of 64,000; Dallas 38,000; Houston 
28,000; Jackson, Mississippi 6,000; Atlanta 66,000; and other cities and towns were 
smal11. in proportion. Most people were on farms. In those days you could not sell a 
ohicken unless you lived near town and peddled it about, or livestock unless you 
shipped them to Kansas City. You bartered a dozen eggs for a spool of thread. No 
Grade-A dairies or milk prccessing plants; no canned goods, no canning plants to 
buy fruit or vegetables; no dehydrating plants or refrigerators. Virgin longleaf 
pine sold at a dollar or two an acre, with the land thrown in; hickory had no sale. 
You could sell cotton. Most people raised cotton--except in areas growing tobacco, 
sugar cane, or rice. Peanuts, no market. Soybeans or tung nuts--never heard of them. 
Cottonseed, no market unless you,slived near one of the few oil mills, and then only 
for a little, because the uses of the products had not been worked out. Oranges 
sold for the Christmas trade, lemons for summer picnics. 


No long distance telephoning, few telephones--the first one was only ten years 
old. No automobiles, dirt roads, the horsemand—bugzgy and ox—wagon days. Airplanes 
® fantastic idea. Kerosene a sort of luxury. No bright lights. No paper bags, 

The farmer did not say “fertilizer"-——he said "guano." Most bookkeepers never saw 
an adding machine or @ cash register or a typewriter--and where did the girls get 
re The dootor carrieta his drugs in his saddlebags=—calomel, blue mass, and 
quinine. . i 


_. Bicks on the cows; the cows had mastitis; hogs had cholera; people had typhoid, 
malaria, yellow fever, and flux, and died of appendicitis without the doctor recoge 
nizing the disease. The average life was twenty-odd years shorter than now, 


Jobs on the farm paid $8.00 a month, and sometimes board. Non farm jobs were 
few indeed, and little better paid. 


Without industrialization in the South, conditions might be now far worse than 
in the 1890's; because we have more than twice as many people. 
...... But, in great contrast, the South has grown to be one of the most advanced 
regions in the world. Acoording to the figures of the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, in 1949 only two foreign nationshad a larger total or national ine 
Come. than the regional income to the South, figured on the same basis. The Soviet 
Union reported a total income for its 200,000,000 million people that was larger by 
half. India, with ten times as many people, reported a little more than the South 
had, These figures include some income not actually received by individuals, and 
in some countries a great deal; nevertheless, it is interesting to make per capita 
Comparisons: The South $1,000; Canada $870; Sreat Britain $773; Russia $308; 25 
Countries less than $100 and 12 less than $50; India $57. 


Dy Per ca pita income to individual's in the thirteen Southern States in 1949 was 
$953, in the United States $1,330. But the increase since 1929 was 156 percent in 
the South and only 85 percent in the non=Southe Ve are catching upe 


In 1949 there was generated in the South 65} billion kilowatt-hours of electrio 
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energy. This is the mechanical equivalent of 273 million man-years, or of seven 
"servants" per inhabitant, working 300 days a year, eight hours a day; all ata 

cost of oy cents a day per "servant." Total electric energy generated in the 

South in 1949 was more than in the whole United States in 1925. And power produodtion 
increased in ten years 3.5 times in the South, 2.4 times in the non—Southe 


Industry moves south, Nearly 211 the great manufacturing corporations have 
branches in the South, some have most or all of them here. we are in partnership 
with the greatest industrial research organizations on earth, with the most ef- 
ficiently managed industries there are. Some factories come south for access to 
markets, some find it economical to be near the sources of their raw materials, others 
come for @ supply of labor, some to locate on the coast for trade with Latin America 
--altogether we have 57 per cent of the United States coastline, with great ports; 
some come because of our great inland waters—-or just for water, some because they 
like our climate and find it economical and pleasant, some because it is economical 
to ship parts (as in automobiles) and assemble them near the market, some becanse 
they agree with David Lilienthal that within fifteen years the South will be the 
leading part of this country by any standard; and all of them come beoause they 
know we Welcome them. 


Many large industries have been built by our own enterprises. And innumerable 
industries, started by home people, have transformed communities. The resources 
of every community, it is clear by nowW, are sufficient to employ all its people 
with greater productivity and rewards than by crowding 811 of them on farms. There 
is a famous example at Gainesville, Georgia. Nine counties around Gainesville, in 
the 1935-39 period were together producing 50,000 bales of cotton @ year, and little 
else from farms to sell. By 1948 they were producing nearly as much cotton, worth 
with the seed about $10,000,000. But with approximately the same number of farm 
people they were also producing broilers which after processing brought $60,000,000 
into the area. This would have been impossible without processing and other ine 
dustrial services. 


We in the South are coming to use 211 those magic forms of energy and machinery 
which. twentieth century science and technology have devised; to the end that we may 
produce, with increasing ease, the greatest abundance of goods and services the world 
knows. 


It is in this unique time of power, machines, science, and technology; better 
use of all our resources, and economical division of labor and exchange of goods and 
services--it is in such a time that Southern agriculture is entering its greatest 
age. It is a declining industry only in the fact that there are fewer and fewer 
workers in agriculture: as late as 1920, 50 percent; in 1940 less than 35 percent; 
and now probably less than 25 percent. Such is the way of progress towards abundance 
in the United States: last year in only one month did farm employment exceed 9,000,000, 
out of a total of 61,000,000 employed. 
oe Quantitatively, our total farm product is increasing; as is seen when compari- 
Sons are made between values of products calculated at fixed prices for successive 
periods. Yet in 1949 only 14.7 percent--about one-seventh--of total Southern income 
was derived from agriculture. Manufacturing payrolls were a little larger; value 
added by manufacture was 52 percent larger; and income from the trades and services 
was 73 percent larger than income from agriculture. 


In this time when cities attract labor from farms and labor is scarce, preoious 
on farms, farmers are finding ways to produce more than ever, including those ad= 
ditional products demanded by the great nonfarm populations, and by industry as 
raw materials. The farmer who once had six sharecropper families and now has none=—= 
has only a son that the army wants--is asked to produce more. He replies, as he 
musts 


Let industry provide the nitrogen that it somehow gets from air, water, end natural gas; 
the other fertilizers; insecticides, fungicides, serums, antibiotics, feed concentrates 
and minerals; containers and building materials; transportation--on time; brooder equip- 
ment; tools and machines--tractor and attachzents, one-man hay baler, mowing machine, 
feed grinder, cotton picker, duster and sprayer or maybe the airplane for dusting, com 
bine, truck, repair perts and gadgets, power-saw and the like; and give me oil fuels 

end electric power. If industry does its part, I will produce more then ever we did with 
six sharecropper families, 


By such means, as has been by now demonstrated in thousands of cases, the 
Southern farm family on a farm of 2 size adequate for the age of power and scien- 
tific agriculture, can achieve an income comparable to that of the typical Iowa 
farm family. At the same time, by a better oocupational distribution of the worker®» 
we can use 311 the resources available to us, with multiplied productivity of the 
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workers and higher incomes. Thus, and only thus, can we produce and have the goods 
and Services we want, 


The Industrial Revolution has come to the South. If it were not so, the nation 
would be immeasurably weaker and poorer, its levels of living everywhere far lower; 
and We of the South would be in a descending spiral of depression and peasantry, 
little above the state of the peoples of India or Egypt. 


But what if a11 vur workers, and not merely some, come to use the powers of 
work and production available to them now? 


The South is in transition. There are disturbing phases. Some old problems 
are unsolved, new problems arise, Readjustments, especially readjustments in human 
thinking and attitudes, take time--but they are in process. It is all very new—— 
the industrial age, and especially the age of power machines and science in agrie 
culture; the advance has been swift. Some of our people still have their inhibi- 
tions, a hangover from the days of much handwork, simple tools, and little progress, 
Some still have 4n inferiority complex, if not about themselves, then about others 
in the South--an inferiority complex born of troubled past days,and of a failure to 
understand the capacities of our people in this changing South. But all of us, I 
believe, shall soon become as accustomed to using the new and ever=growing powers 
of soience and technology, in our multifarious kinds of work, as we are to using 
the rays of the sun. Most of us already have come to understand how it is true, as 
Walter Lippman said years ago about the South, that whatever men are able to achieve 
and enjoy anywhere in the world, they are able to achieve and enjoy here. 





Support for Basic Social Science Development 


(From the Amual Report of the President 
of the Social Science Kesearch Council, 1949-50. ) 





_., In the last annual report of the Council, the need for basic social soienoe 
development was stressed. It is encouraging indeed to report a year later that 
$865,000 of new funds have been provided for this aspect of the Council's work. They 
Constitute sustained recognition that support and development of research and’ of 
research personnel lie at the heart of social science progress. This support comes 
fiot for projects of current public interest nor for undertakings justified by their 
practical application: it is directed rather to the Council's central efforts: to 
advance the development of the personnel, the methods, and the theories that are 


essential if the social sciences are to meet the multitude of demands that are being 
made from day to day. 


The urgency of public policies and of national and international needs tend 
at times to overshadow the continuing necessities for strengthening social science 
knowledge as such, Of course, as a practical matter research workers like all 
specialists learn by doing, and no meaningful isolation can be maintained between 
methods or theories and the substantive content to whiah they apply.: Nevertheless, 
in the financing of research activities we are all familiar with the tendency to 
Justify support in terms of certain social aims that need to be achieved. There is 
an important distinction, however, between asking the research man to work on 2 given 
problem or to justify his request for aid in terms of a policy objective or saying 
to him, on the other hand: Select the problem in which you are most interested or 
with which you deem yourself most competent to deal. Obviously this is not an “either 
or” situation; both approaches must be used. I simply wish to emphasize here that 
the pressure of events or of circumstances unrelated to research all too frequently 
determine the matters to which scholarly attention is devoted. A balance of in- 
centives and opportunities must be maintainedg otherwise, there is danger that the 


research man will] find himself a “hired hand" and circumscribed in his choice of 
problems for investigations. ; 











In this connection it can be noted that the study of support for the individual 
soholer, under way during the past two years, is nearing completion. Although pri- 
marily concerned with grants-in-aid, the study has extended to a consideration of the 
total situations arfecting faculty members who desire to carry on independently research 
of their own chosatng, The familiar term, "lone wolf" scholar, may commonly connote 


an isolated indiviqual in a small remote institution, but opportunities for independent 
original work are likewise needed by staff members of large universities. There is, 


of oourse, at times b 


oth stimulus and prestige in being called upon to undertake an 
Assignment deened 


highly important by influential associates. On the other hand, the 








specialist is usually the best judge of how he oan most effectively apply or develop. 
his partioular skills and his field of knowlege. 


The Social Science Research Council is uniquely situated to encourage research 
men to consider the needs and problems of their own disciplines and the contributions 
that oan be made across disciplinary lines. This calls for constructive definition 
and planning of research in new areas of inquiry, and it calls for critical appraisa) 
and evaluation of current research findings, The social scientist as teacher and ag 
practitioner must draw constantly upon our present store of knowledge. It is necessary 
and proper to expend “intellectual capital" in this way. Research may be thought of 
as efforts to increase the supply ‘of skills and data. From this standpoint it repre. 
sents investment with all that is implied in risk-taking, if profits are to accrue 
and new capital is to be accumulated. Foundation officials sometimes refer to the 
funds at their disposal as “venture capital" to be invested with a sense of calculated 
risk. Such attitudes of realism and of enterprise are essential in the support of 
scientific work. A positive disservice may ensue if we think of research as a com- 
modity merely to be purchased. Of course, routine surveys are often useful and a 
vast amount of applied work is essential, but when we deal with the forefront of 
knowledge and experiment in any field we are concerned with adventures in ideas, 

There is no way of knowing in advance how such efforts will pay off. We do know that 
it is poor economy indeed not to take chanoes, 


The Responsibility of the Social Scientist 
(From the President's Report, $.S.R.C.) 


As we have noted, the major foundations are much concerned with the basic 
development of the social sciences. Substantial support from the federal government 
through contracts with various institutions has been provided for research, both 
applied and pure. Indeed, the support of the social sciences and the confidence 
expressed in many ways in their accomplishments call for a high sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of research man themselves. The Council has continuously em=— 
phasized the need for more detter=—trained social scientists. Remexamination of dew 
gree requirements is necessary, and more attention to the skills that competent 
research man must possess. There is, also, need for better organization of research 
within universities if full use is to be made of the great variety of research talents, 


We are sharply reminded, in times of national emergency, of the vital role that 
all the social science disciplines are called upon to play. At such times we must 
be much more consciously and rationally aware of how the domestic economy operates 
if national strength is to be fully realized. When rapid adjustment within the 
social structure is necessary in order to respond to the demands of mobilization, 
there is full need for established knowledge of social relations. Even more obvious 
is the necessity of putting to optimum use all the knowledge we possess of other parts 
of the world. In World War II the social sciences demonstrated their utility in many 
dramatic ways. 


Social scientists face now the responsibility of determining how the various 
@isciplines viewed as a national resource can be best developed and utilized. This 
calls for initiative and imagination on the part of social scientists themselves, it 
e2lls for more effective organization in universities, and for a higher degree of 
interuniversity collaboration; it means a more active role for professional associatios! 
of social scientists. The Social Science Research Council provides a mechanism for 
the interchange of ideas and for planning through conferences and committees. While 
means exist for the mobilization of skills, responsibility rests with each individual 
social scientist to consider how best to direct his efforts in serving the natione 
For some, this will mean public employment;. for others, the opportunity will be found 
on their own campus. Here, the improvement of training and research facilities will 
be of more importance than ever before. It is up to social scientists to consider 
what can be done within each institution. In the days that lie ahead, all interested 
in the social sciences must give careful attention to a proper balance between basio 
scientific development and research training, on the one hand, and the application 
of existins knowledge to the meetings of current crucial problems. The social scientists 
as suoh has a special responsibility for maintaining the vitality and raising the state 
dards of research--this is the source from which useful applications must flow and 
these, like water, cannot rise higher than the originating springs. 
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AMERICA'S CHILDREN. AT. MIDCENTURY: 
A Report on the White House Conference on Children and Youth 


by 


ANNETTE S. BOUTWELL 


~ Health Education Specialist 
Agricultural Extension Service 


. ROE: The following account was written from notes taken by 

~ Mrs. Boutwell at the Midcentury White House Couferezce of 
Children and Youth. Mrs. Boutweli wss ea official delegate 
from the Mississippi Agricultural Extension Service. 


“Wars and rumors of wars® promoted the feelings, thinking, and decisions made by 
5,000 people from 211 over the United States and from 41 foreign countries when they 
assembled in Washington, D. C. on December 3rd through 8th at the Midcentury White 
House Conference. This group, as pointed out by our president, was one with a common 
{nterest in peace and security by unifying our efforts in applying available knowledge 
for the promotion of service and facilities for all children and youth for the develop~ 
ment of healthy personalities. 


The purpose of the Midcentury White House Conference was to consider how we can 
develop in children the mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to in- 
dividual happiness and to responsible citizenship, and what physical, economic, and 
sooial conditions are deemed necessary to this developmente. 


The first concern of this group was’ the important part that parents and the home 
environment played on child development. The feeling of being leved and accepted was 
placed on Noe 1 for intividual security. The ehiid- was discussed as a whole unit, 
rather than by segments. The entire development of physical, emotional, mental, social, 
and spiritual growth stemmed from the home experiences. The home must be augmented by 
the school, church, and community experiences for full development of healthy person- 
alities. A child at birth is a personality. The pm of this personality undergoes 


many changes from the first stage of complete dependency to that of a well-adjusted 
mature citizen. 


The basio points which emerged from the six workshops concerned with the various 
phases of child development are summarized as follows: (1) The changing needs of each 
ohild depend on his individuality, his environment, and particularly his relationship 
to his parents, (2) The feelings for children on the part of parents and professional 
People are more important than the techniques they use. (3) Attitudes in giving ad- 
vice are more important than the advice given. (4) Both boys and girls need to be close 
to men and women for good emotional development. 5) A general healthy personality is 
not established once and for all at any age period, but oan be strengthened or weakened 
at any stage in life. 


Cultural patterns, economic forces, discrimination -- racial and religious —— are 
forces which also affeot the total development of children. The conflicts with which 
the the world is faced today, and the urgency of these problems has brought people of 
®1l societies, professions, and vocations to study needs, evaluate available resources, 
and combine all efforts for improving all services and facilities for the promotion of 
healthy personalities for 211 children. 


Plans are underway for the continued study and the promotion of the findings and 
Fecommendations of this conference in each state and the countries represented. A 
Start has been made in the right direction. The follow-up programs are essential for 
Continued growth and progress. 


Some of the needs pointed up by the recommendations are as follows: 


STUDY AND RESEARCH: The expansion of research on child development and adjustment. 
CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITY: Acceptance of citizen responsibility for providing adequate 
Conmunity programs in education, health, recreation, and social services, making full 
mi of voluntary and public rescurces. 

: MILY LIFE EDUCATION: Availability of education for family life through education, 
“@alth, religious, and welfare agencies. 
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EDUCATION: Expansion of educational facilities and opportunities so as to meet the 
increasing dema2zds. 

HEALTH: Adequate health facilities and services for all children and youth. 
RECREATION: Provision of recreation centers for all children with trained leaders, 
Also, youth should be given the opportunity for participating in recreational planning, 
RELIGION: Recognition of religious and ethical concepts as essential to the develop. 
ment of spiritual values. The expansion and strengthening of religious services, 
personnel, and activities to all groups and in all areas, 

SOCIAL SERVICES: Community education regarding the role of special services in adoption 
the greater protection to the child, and the development of qualified adoption agenoies,’ 
ECONOMIC AID: A greater variety of community services to increase the real income of 
lower income groups. 

DISCRIMINATION: Support of the President's Civil Rights program. Prompt steps to 
“eliminate all types of racial and religious segregation.” : 

THE HANDICAPPED: Expansion of programs to provide physical, mental, emotional,and 
occupational needs. 

MIGRANTS: Extension of protection and services to children of migrants, especially 

in regard to transportation, housing, sanitation, health and educational services, 
social benefits, and labor exploitationse 

EMPLOYMENT: Extension of guidance and counseling services in schools, employment 
offices, and youth serving agencies and the recognition of the emotional factors in- 
volved in vocational adjustment. 

HOUSING: Recognition of health, recreation, and social needs in housing development, 
COURTS AND THE POLICE: Coordination of preventive and treatment functions of social 
agencies, police, covrts, institutions, and after—care agencies with regards to 
children in trouble. 

THE PROFESSIONS: Instruoction in human growth and change in all professional schools. 
The provision: of in-service training opportunities. Recognition that all professions 
have a “core of common experience in fundamezxtal concepts of human behavior", including 
the need to consider the total person as well as any specific disorder. 

MASS COMMUNICATION: Acceptance of social responsibility on the part of industry and 
community agencies using television and other mass medias 

DEFENSE: Improvement of personnel, evaluation, placement, vocational guidance, and 
counseling, by civilian and military agencies to promote the utilization of our total 
human resources. Sharing by all individuals and groups of sacrifice in the present 
emergency, and some use of the services of men with disabilities, 

INTERNATIONAL: Full support to voluntary efforts and governmental programs of an 
international character in behalf of children and youth, 


Economies Study Shows Southern Advance 


The American South, termed twenty years ago the country's No. 1 economic problem, may be over the hump in 
economic development, according to two Duks University economists, Calvin B. Hoover and B, U. Ratchford. Under 
the sponsorship of the National Plenning Association and its Coomittee of the South, they have just published 
Economic Resources and Policies of the South, a 4o0-page book on their four-year study of the region. 

Kt the news conierence, Hoover reported & significant upturn in the South, saying “The ratio of agriculture 
to industry is shifting in favor of industry. There is an increase in the standard of living. There has been 
a shift from cotton to other crops, particularly dairy....5y end large this has not meant unemployment, as 
industries came in and took those displeced. New industries brought in additional services--movies, barber shops, 
libraries. There is a possibility of developing these trends mich further.” He recalled that in the Nineteen 
Thirties the per capita income in the South was less than half that of the remainder of the country, and that 
it now was up to 6 per cent. So marked has been the agricultural shift, Mr. Hoover said, that the South was 
now no more dependsat on foreign markets than any other part of the country. He stressed that cotton production 
had moved West “most strikingly, so that in 1949 60 per cent of the cotton was raised west of the Mississippi, 
end California now is fourth-ranking cotten production state." The mlti-purpose development by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority he characterized “part and parcel of the whole advance,” but not ats case. Education is still 
@ major problem, Mr. Hoover said, then noted that with 19 per cent of the national income, the South had to 
educate one-third of the children of school age. 

In their book, the economists called for more diversification of Southern agriculture and more transfer of 
Southern lebor from farm to factory. ‘Thsy challenged the belief that agricultural controls and price supports 
would in the long run serve the South best. They pointed rather to the mmpower and materials resources of 
the area as of high potential for defense production. On tobacco, they said that under the various agricultural 
ects, "the growers now have an effective monopoly, operated through agencies of the United States Government, 
enforced through Federal laws and regulations, and financed in part by Federal funds." ‘They held that when the 
Government was desperately searching for reveme in recent years some of the profits in tobacco “would have been 
@ relatively painless source for such revenue,” that instead went “to tobacco growers and the owners of tobacco 
land. * As to cotton, they discussed numerous marketing plans, then recommended compensatory payments as more 
feasible than any. They said that this plan would have a lower aggregate cost to the consumer-taxpayer R 
the present system and would “avoid freezing the production pattern in Southern agriculture....It would not inter 

(contimed on page 36) 
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Kississippi Folkways 


by 


HESTER SHARBROUGH WARE? 
Mississippi State College 


Eaitoriel Foreword 


Mississippi is widely known as the Magnolia Stateme very fitting title, for one finds 
the evergreen ..agnolia everywhere on the Mississippi countryside, all the way from Tennessee 
River hills to the Gulf Coastal plains. The Magnolia has, however, come to be associated 
with the plantation tradition represented by the triumvirate of moonlight, magnolias, and 
mint juleps. But Mississippi is by no meams all plantations, end the cagnolia thrives no 
less in the hill sections, wiich comprise the greater pert of the state, then in the Delta 
and bottom lands. The monlight in the hills is more often associated with moonshiners; and 
the hillbillies make and take their corn straight, without benefit of mint. It seems diffi- 
cult for outsiders to conceive of Mississippi in my other terms than flat plantation country, 
floods, end bales of cotton; but the true character of the state diverges considerably from 
this pattern, 

The average Mississippian is a hillbilly living on a small ferm in the northeastern, 
central and southeastern parts of the state. He end his fathers before him have usually 
grown cotton, often mereiy for personal use; but in recent years the hillbilly has grown less 
end less cotton and has turned more and more to subsistence crops. He is not the degenerate 
yokel who exists in greater numbers in the Falimer noveis then on the Mississippi cowmtry» 
side (although Mr. Faulimer's characters are by no means divorced from reality), Rather 
he is a self-respecting, moderately educated, morally respectable citizen. He bears many 
of the marks of the frontier md pioneer life. His folkways are certainly mre representative 
. Mississippi then are the posturing of the planters and the crooning of the cotton field 

eS. 

othe Mississippi hillbilly is predominately of the so-called Anglo-Saxon stock, usually 
transplanted from the Atlantic coastal South, His ancestors mizreted from the east by flat- 
boat or wagon and were in many cases squatters on the federal domain, In the old South this 
average Mississippian raised a few bales of cotton on a small farm end occasionally owned one 
or two slaves; but whether slaveowner or not, he had a sense of collective ownership which 
seemed to justify his speaking of “our slaves." In the Civil War he was the footsoldier who 
served grudgingly under aristocratic officers and looked up his nose at the snobbish "hoss" 
troops. In the New South he has been the hard-pressed farmer who joined the Grange or the 
Alliance and in the 1890's threatened to become a Populist. Politically, he did not come 
into his own until after 1900, when the primary election law enabled the hillbilly to elect 
@s governor such champions of the common man es James K. Vardaman. Since that time the small 
farmer has often been swayed by champions of the people but just as often he has aligned 
himself with respectable upper classes. In fect, he has been the political weight which has 
Getermined the balance of power in Mississippi politics. His social and economic life are 
Mississippi at its earthiest and best. It is he who comprises the typical Mississippien 
of todsy, end his folkways ere the folkways of Mississippi-~—J. K. B. 


¢ Folkcrafts 


.... Mississippi folkcrafts are scarcely different from those of neighboring 
Southern states. They involve the sort of thing that "subsistence" living 
produces. Many a backwoods Mississippian grows up, for example, without ever hav= 
ing.seen a store—bought broom. Rather, it is a2 custom to go out into the broomsage 
fields each fall and out or “wring” a supply of broom straw for the winter. This 
4s carefully tied and stored. From time to time 2 bundle of straw about three 
inohes in diameter is taken from the bundle, smoothed, evened, and wrapped securely 
on the large end with a twine. Some people actually secure "broom corn" seed and 
grow their own material for broom making, Broom corn looks very much like sorghum 
cane, except that the heads are much longer and more bushy... The stalks are cut 
after the heads have matured, the seed are curried off with a curry comb, and the 
heads are bundled together and tied just as with broom sageo 


Gourds are grown extensively and at maturity are used as dippers, bowls, bottles 
for storing seed, shot and powder containers. 


- Horns have also been used for carrying powder. Hunters of early days would 
seleot long crooked horns and by fitting a block of wood in the larger end and reaming 
the smaller end to fit a cork, they made a powder container that would carry proba— 
bly as much as a pound of powder on a hunting expedition. Sometimes a piece of twine 





1 the erticle that follows is an excerpt from a chapter on Mississippi folkways prepared by Mrs. Ware 
and J. K, Bettersworth for a book soon to be published by the Rural Youth Conference under ths title, Gems 
From Oar Rural Heritece. Mrs. Ware prepared that portion of the study dealing with folk crafts, games, and 
BNISiC. = 
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was tied into either end of the horn so that it could be swung over the shoulder, 
This container had a two-fold advantage of keeping the powder dry and of funnelling 
the powder into the end of the gun barrel. Another use of horns was at mealtime, 
The housewives could blow their “dinner horns" in a way that they would almost wake 
up the dead, or as one colored hired hand expressed it: "When Miss Annie blows that 
horn, it's twelve o'clock a11 over the world." 


Before the days of washing machines, practically every household had a battling 
blook, It was out of a log, usually white oak, about two feet in diameter and three 
feet high. A huge paddle, about three feet long and an inch in diameter, made the 
equipment complete. Clothes were soaked in soapy water overnight, rinsed the next 
morning, and boiled for an hour or two in a big wash pot in which homemade soap had 
been used. Then the steaming clothes were taken from the pot, one garment at atime, 
and put on the battling block and “spanked” thoroughly until practically all the 
water had disappeared. It was a common expression the “Mrs.Somand=So is washing 
today, because I hear her battling clothes." 


Soapmaking is an old folkcraft. A good steady flour barrel would be used for 
the ash hopper. It was filled with ashes from the fireplace or from a‘hickoryilog 
heap and set upon an elevated platform with a slight slope. Holes were bored in the 
bottom of the barrel. Every few hours water was poured on top of the ashes and as 
4t filtered through, out came red lye that was caught in a container. When a 
sufficient quantity of lye was produced, it was boiled in a cast iron wash pot, into 
which were thrown some old bones and some turpentine resin. The contents were boiled 
and stirred constantly until thickened. Then the mixture was allowed to cool, afters 
which it became a very thick jelly-like substance called lye soap. It then went to 
the soap barrel, which was buried in the ground in the old smokehouse,. 


Woodworking, especially whittling, has ever been a common practice among rural 
and small town mene From the knife have come such products as bread trays for 
kneading bread and mixing dough, spoons, crochet needles, churn dashers, churn tops, 
and butter knives. Often woodworking on a larger scale has been attempted, the proe# 
ducts being such things as oxe<yokes, willow porch furniture, cane=bottom chairs, 
cedar chests, wine and cider presses, split-oak baskets, and even small boats. Boate 
making was quite extensive in the flooding days of the Delta, 


For women there has always been quilting. But there are other distaff crafts, 
Some hand woven woolen coverlets are still made in Northeast Mississippi. In many 
sections corn shucks are worked into chair bottoms, stools, and place mats. In the 
Southern part of the state long-leaf pine needles are used with raffia to make trays, 
baskets, small brooms, and the like. In the Delta there is a small palmetto which 
has been used for braiding such objects as homemade hats, 


Mississippi's Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians have preserved many of their crafts. 
Choctaws in Winston and Neshoba Counties still do bead work and make ceremonial belts 
and necklaces. Baskets of peeled cane are often made,g Some homemade vegetable dyes 
are to be found. Indian women commonly wear homemade red and yellow dresses with 
square ruffled yokes and a full skirt reaching to the ankles, Indian men produce 
Indian ball sticks and balls and make blow guns and throwesticks for killing birds 
and rabbits. 


Folk Games and Music 





The most common folk game, or amusement, is the square dance. A generation 
ago the most popular tune was "Skip to My Lou,” which was rendered with dancing, 
singing, and clapping. A fiddle was usually employed. The Methodists and Bap 
tists generally were suspicious of fiddling for dancing, or even for musical gameS- 


An interesting accomplishment was that of learning to “beat straws" to the 
rhythm of a "breakdown." This was done with the use. of a medium size broom straw 
about twelve inches long. The trick was done by holding the straw between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand and placing the thumb of the right hand under- 
neath the lower end of the straw and the index finger above the straw, All this 
added much to the noise, if not to the harmony. Sometimes two straws were used, one 
being held in either hand, with a resultant beating on the strings of the violin 
Similar to that of beating on a drum, 


Among the fiddle tunes were such gems as “The Preacher and the Bear:" 
"Oh the preacher went out a—hunting 
‘Twas on one Sabbath morn 
It was much against his religion 
But he carried his gun along. 





But he met a great big grisseley bear 

He shouted, “Dear Lord, 

You delivered Daniel from the lion's den 
And Jonah from the belly of the whale 
Now deliver me from that bear." 


Another popular tune was "Old Molly Hares” 
"Old Molly Hare, what you doing there? 
Running through the cotton patch as hard as she can teare 
She won't pick cotton and she won't pull hay@ 
She won't do nothing what the white folks say." 


On Sunday afternoons in rural communities young folks used to "swarm and light" 
at someone's home, where there was often an old pump organ, and gather round and 
sings Frequently the only books were “Sunday School Song Books," sometimes with 
shaped notes, containing such songs as “Jesus Is Passing By," “When the Roll is Called 
Up Yonder," and “Why Not Tonight?" Community Sings are still a common practice in 
rural sections. Each year thousands of Sacred Harp singers meet for all day singings 
in many parts of the state. 





2 Pulling hay refers to crab grass. After frost the grass is about knee high and beginning to fall over. 
It is pulled by hand and used for straw mattresses. 


Television and the Family 
by W. P. Carter 
(OTE: The following report wes submitted by Dr. Carter at the recent meeting of the Southern 
Council on Family Relations, st Alexandria, Louisima) 


Herewith are presented the results of a number of recent studies of the impact of television on the 
femily in the United States. 

One careful study on "Television and Family Life" has been completed at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, under the direction of E.C. McDenagh. He studied 800 families, half of whom owned television sets end half 
of whom did not. The findings were ss follows: )1) Two-thirds of the television-ownirg families stayed home more 
than formerly, and did mich less visiting. A typical commnt was, “We never go anywhere snymore.” (2) Conversa- 
tion in the home decreased greatly in the television-owning families. “Television is making the family an eudience 
at home, but not an intimate group characterized by spcntsmeous talking and confiding. Even table talk is creatly 
reduced so that family members may rush back to their favorite programs.” (3) More than two-thirds of the tele- 
vision owning families reai mich less than the non-owning families, even though they were matched perfectly for 
age end educational status. 

Another study in New Brunswick, New Jersey, showed that in 781 homes the daily reading of books had not 
been materially affected, but that 25 per cent less time was spent in reading magazines than formerly. Another 
survey in Stanford, Connecticut, showed that adult members in one-third of the television owning families were 
reading fewer books. In a@ study of 3000 families in “Videotown" rear New York, some 78 per cent of young 
children and teen agers watch programs on an average night, while 52 per cent of grown sons and daughters, 
end 30 per cent of the parents do not watch programs regularly. Children were found to control the programs mech 
more than adults. 

A study in Chicago compared the effects of television on low income snd high income families. It was 
found to mean more to the low income families because the high income group had mora sources of entertainment. 
“The low income families interviewed claimed that television helped keep children at home md the famly 
together. Twenty-five per cent of this group said they were going less frequently to taverns end cocktail 
lounges; while only 3.7 per cent felt that television had brought eny objectionable influences into the 
home. But 25 per cent of the high income families thought that television had objectionable effects on the 
children .... such as "mealtime difficulties? and "homework problems, '” 

- In most of the :studies parents commented that television tended to keep the children “at home”, “off 
the streets”, and “occupied”. Sociologists have found that television has kept msny children out of whole- 
some face-to-face play groups in thsir out cf school hours, thus depriving them of opportunities for 
creative learning and character development of piay groups. 

A survey in Los Anseles showed a high percentage of young children staying up until 10 p.m., undergoing 
excessive eye strain and loss of sleep, and mmy becoming irritable the next day. ‘The conclusion was that 

Te was & great need for more parsnt education on the proper use cf television. In one study it was found that 
young children could view on average of 13 brutal murders a day in los Angeles, and that they were fascinated 
with these types of programs es much as more wholesom types, ony surveys end studies, however, did bring 
out many favorable effects of television. They emphasized the woclesome entertainment sad fun forthe woe 
femily when the best pregrams were viswed, the fact that youth were keps cff the streets and aray from other 
unwholesome recreaticns end bad compenions, less problems of discipline for parents in bad weather, end may 
valuable educational lessons. 














TRAINING WEEDS OF UISSISSIPPI'S LABOR FORCE; 


Implications for Research 


Note: On March 14th the Social Science Research Seminar met 
to consider the research potentials of the industrial labor 
force in Mississippi. The panel consisted of Lee B. Gaither, 
moderator, Dorothy Dickins, J. P. Gaines, Harald Pedersen, E. 
F. Mitchell, T. A. Kelly, and B. M. Wofford, The moderatot's 
summary statement, together with the written contributions of 
a portion of the penel, are given herewith, 


SUMMARY STATEMEN 
by 


IZE B, GAITHER 
Department of Resource-Use Education 


One of the factors which will determine the pattern of industry that develops in Mississippi is the 
labor force. Consequently, members of the panel attempted to examine the nature of the present labor 
supply for the purpose of identifying areas in which research is needed. 

Labor force. Although the term “labor force” as used by the U. S. Bureau of the Census includes the 
population between the aces of 14 and 64, all of the pecple in this group are not available for employment, 
Youths in high school and college, inmates of instituticns, the chronically ill, and a large nunber of 
married women are not actually in the labor ferce. Then, too, the size of the labor force is also affected 
by wage and salary inducements. For example, high wages will persuade many married women to seek employment 
who would otherwise remain out of the lebor market. 

Importence of the lebor force in location of industry. Labor is one of the key factors in production, 
but the relative weicat that this tractor plays in determining the location of industries varies with the type 
of industry. Other factors such as proximity to raw materiais, transportation facilities, power, or nearness 
to markets may weigh more heavily in locating new plants. For example, the availibility of pulpwood in the 
area is one of the chief considerations in establishing paper mills. Sufficient labor can usually be obtained 
4f the plant is able to compete successfully with other employers in the area for the services of workers. 
Most industries employ a large number of unskilied and semiskilled workers who can be trained in a short time . 
to perform routine assembly or processing tasks and a corparatively small number of skilled workers who require 
a@ longer training period. Inssmich as the few skilled people who are needed can be persuaded to migrate to 
the area, it is not essential for a comminity to have a large reservoir of skilled labor in order to attract 
industry. 

Nature of Mississippi's labor force. The largest potential source of lebor for industrial employment in 
Mississippi is the negro population. In the last decade, large numbers of young negro males have migrated to 
other states because they could not obtain comparable empicyment opportunities in Massissippi. Of course, 
public policy will continues to determine whether this age group is lest through migration or afforded a chance 
to contribute to improving the economy through accepting industrial employment in Mississippi. In many rural 
ereas of the state there are large numbers of white youth end smali farmers who are available for industrial 
employment. As a whole, the labor force, both negro and white, is unskilled and has had very little or no 
experience end training directly related to industrial employment. Despite these handicaps, the efficiency 
of Mississippi industrial workers is rated high by employers, 

Training needs. One of the primary factors in determining the training needs of the labor force is 
the pattern of inaustry which the people of the state want to develop. If the goal is merely attracting new 
industries to provide jobs, the task is a relatively simple one of adequate industrial arts training in the 
schools to develop desirable attitudes, establish work habits, and discover skills. Om the other hed, if 
the goal is to establish a pattern of industries which will process native raw materials, fabricate finished 
goods, end pay relatively high wages, the training needs of the labor force are more complex. In any case, 
industrial erts training is a sound foundation for both skilled and semiskilled workers. Industries usually 
prefer to operate their own training programs for specific jobs; consequentiy, it is not often advisable to 
launch publicly supported vocational training programs which emphasize preparation for specific jobs in a 
particular plant. Vocational education should continue to be the means of providing adequate training in 
broader fields. 

Areas for research. Among the promising fields for further investigation, the following seem to stand 


1. Income which may be realized by developing and utilizing the potential skills of the labor 
force. 

2. Determination of the pattern of industry which should be developed to yield the greatest 
returns to the people of Mississippi. 
Influence of present mores and customs on willingness of rural pecyle to accept industrial 
exployment. 
Effects of expanding industrial employment on training needs of farm workers. 
Problems involved in chenging family habits of rural femilies who accept industrial employ- 
ment. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE PANEL 








Determination of the Training Needs of the Labor Force in Mississippi 





BY HARALD A. PEDERSEN 
Division of Sociclogy and Rural Life 


A discussion concerned with the occupetional skills and training needs of the labor force as this relates 
to industrialization in Mississippi may follow at least two approaches. First, the assumption may be made that 
vocational training should be for specific skills which are required or will be required by industrial plants 
fn the state. Second, vocational training may be viewed as a broad industrial arts curriculum which is designed 
gore to uncover the potentials of the student rather than to train him for a specific vocation. In the first 
case information about the current and future distribution of the occupaticnal demands of industry in the state 
is mendatory end under the second assurpticn such information wuld te desirable, 

In either case the problem of predicting the future occupational distributien in the state becomes en im 
rtant one. ‘The most direct method of prediction wuld be to preject the historical trend five or ten years 
into the future. The resulting distrituticn wuld te a very unreliable estimate on which to base acticn, Tex 
tile end lumbering industries, both high unskilled labor requirement industries, have been over-represented in 
the industrial picture in Mississippi. The assumption that this over-representation will remain seems unjusti- 

fied, 

The alternatives to an historical projection presuppose a planned program for recruiting industry for the 
state. Such a planned program of industrial development should aim at securing for the state a balenced ‘re 
dustriel program which would utilize the naturai resources in tke state, produce perishable items for local 
consumption, and produce a fair proportion ef finished commodities for consumption on the regional and naticnal 
merket. Under this assumption it wovld be possible to predict by malcgy with cther states or by expansion 
of the individual plent demands to the statewide preduction picture. 

Following thie precedure it seems that a necessary first step to an intelligen* discussion of the training 
needs in the state mist be a realistic evaluation of the industrial potentia: of the state in terms of a 
balanced industrial program. Sceme of the questions that mist be enswezed includa;: What resources do we have 
in the state that can be processeieffectively here? What products are nesded for local consumption? What 
products can be produced in the state for the regional or national market? 


BY J. P. GAINES 
Department of Agricultural Economics 


Yor industrialization to progress, labor mist be available at a price that will permit profitable operation. 
Such lebor may be draw from two sources: (1) the unemployed, or (2) lower forms of employment (in terms of 
finencial remmeraticn) than that offered by the industrial development, 

The financial remmeration for mst lebor on the farm is smalier than that in industry. For that reason, 
industry tends to drew heavily upon farm labor end produces farereaching changes in the agricultural pattern as 
it expands. ‘This brief discussion can only point out some of the more general ramifications and indicate areas 
where research may make worthwhile contributions. 

Industrialization, snd the sutsement attraction of farm labor, should tend to increase farm wages, other 
things being equal. The farther industrialization progresses, the greater is this effect. To counteract this 
increase in production costs, farmers seek higher output per worker, turn to low labor requirement enterprises, 
or accept smaller profits. 

Higher output per worker may be achieved by using labor-saving equipment or through farm mechanization es 
it is more popularly termed. A fundamental chenge in the combination of the basic factors of production ensues 
with capital replacing labor and becoming increasingly important. For this substitution to be least painful, 
end in order that efficiency remain high during the transition, farmers mist understand the kinds of lebor-saving 
fechinery that can be used economically and how to use it to greatest advantage. Economic research should ae 
ticipate and guide this change. ‘That is the principal purpose of the present research program on farm mschani- 
tetion which is being conducted by the Department of Agricultural Economics. 

Also, since cotton, the principal farm enterprise in Mississippi, is a hich labor reouirement crop and 
cannot be completely mechanized with present equipment (except under very limited conditions), research on the 
Profitableness of alternative enterprises becomes more important. Farmers want to know whether to turn to enter- 
{rises that can be successfully mechanized such as corn and soybeans or to those that require relatively little 

ebor such as beef cattle and sheep. 

This. movement toward industrializaticon has repercussicns not only in the quantity but also the quality of 
the farm labor force. In this comecticn, many importent questions arise. Yor example, does industry attract 
Tostly the high quality or low quality farm worker? The attraction probably is greater for the high-aptitude 
individnel. Bo farmers make special comcessiors in order to keep these persons while letting the less desirable 
leave? Or, does the time lag that usually accompanies farm changes permit high aptitude workers to move to — 
industry end leave the farmer with low-quality labor with which to shift to acd operate a mechanized farn? 

With mechmization and the greater use of specialty end precision machinery, farm labor mst be more skilled. 
Selection, training, and supervision of labor is more importent. Carefully planned end timely conducted research 
Cea be helpful in this process. 
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e Labor Force and Mechanization in Cotton Production 
BY DOROTHY DICKINS 





Department of Home Economics, Experiment Station 


In a study of "The Labor Supply end Mechanized Cotton Production," which appears in Bulletin 463 of the 
Mississippi Acricultural Experiment Station, the writer secured information on the schooling, occupations, 
vocational training end occupational histories of members fourteen years end over in white and Negro families, 
in a representative rural area of the Yazoo Mississippi Delta. It was shown that 5€ per cent of the 816 
individuals fourteen years and over in the white families of the study had 6th grade schooling or less. In 
the Negro families, including 728 individuals fourteen years and over, 3/4 of the heads, 1/2 of the homemekers 
and "other male* members and 1/4 of the “other female” members had 4th grade schooling or less; that is, they 
were illiterates or near-illiterates. Not over 6 per cent of the group had had ey high school training. The 
main occupation of 97 per cent of the Negro family heads and 8 per cent of the white family heads was form 
operation or farm wage or salaried work. 

About 40 per cent of the white family heads, 75 per cent of the white homemakers end white "other male" 
members end & per cent of the white "other female" members had not had experience in non-farm work. About 
47 per cent of the Negro family heads, 70 per cent of the Negro homemakers, 82 per cent of the Negro "other 
males" and &8 per cent of the Negro “othe: female" members had had no gainful work experience except that 
connected with farming. When there was non-farm work experience it was almost always in some unskilled or semi- 
skilled type of work. About 3 per cent of the Negroes and 17 per cent of the whites had had or were taking 
vocational training. 

This study showed that most members worked long hours in cotton chopping and picking season, but rested 
mach of the remainder of the year. There were only 9 per cent of the Negro family heads and 13 per cent of 
the Negro homemakers who had not done farm work in September preceding the interview. Ths percentages for 
whites not working on the farm in this period were 26 and 56 respectively. In other words, the traditional 
pattern is for most of the members to work in the cotton crop during certain seasons of the year. The 
question might be asked here--if there will be difficulty in developing new family habits that mst be 
developed if the family transfers to industry. What are the factors that will promote, what are the factors 
that will retard, hanpy, successful transfer? Are there some forms of industry more suitable than others 
for individuals who have always lived end worked on cotton farms? 

In this study of the labor supply there is available a good deal of unepublished material on schooling, 
locations and present main occupations of sons and daughters no longer members of these families; that is, 
adult children who have left home. Fifty-one per cent of the sons and 49 per cent of the daughters of white 
families were doing non-farm work, while 53 per cent of these sons and 37 per cent of these dmghters in 
Negro families were engaged in nonefarm work. Married women withcut gainful occupation were classified 
by the occupation of their husbands. About 90 per cent of the ferming sons and daughters and about 55 per cent 
of the non-farming sons and daughters of white families lived in the state, while about 95 per cent of the 
farming sons and dmighters and abcut 25 per cent of the nonefarming sons and demghters of Negro families 
lived in the state. . 

What opportunities, for instance, do cities in other southern states, do cities of the Middle West, pro= 
vide which cities of Mississippi do not provids? Ons way of replying to this question is to compare types 
of occupations of sons and daughters of Negro families in cities of the Middle West with those of Mississippi. 
Sons and sonseinelaw in cities of the Middle Weet were more often reported as being wage workers in steel 
foundries, axto plants, bakeries, stock yards, meatepacking plants. Sons and sons-in-law in Mississippi 
were more often reported as being trick drivers, werking in sawmills, and doing common labor. Daughters in 
cities of the Middle West were reported most often as dcing maid and waitress work. <A mumber were reported 
es working in comercial lammdries, in dry cleaning plants, in camming factories, s2d in meatepacking plents. 
Maid, lemdry, aid weitress work were the kinds most often pursued by daughters residing in cities of 
Mississippi. In other words, areas outside the state offered more factory work to sons and daughters of 
Negro families than did Mississippi. 

Derghters in white families and both sons md daghters in Negro families with more schooling had more 
frequently located outside the state. There was no difference in schooling in sons of white families in ad 
out of the state. 


NOTE 


The next meeting of the Social Science Research Seminar will consider “Other Factors Affecting the 
Industrialization of Mississippi.” Dr. Thomas A. Kelly will be moderator of this session, and the panel 
will consist of Dr. James H. Mclendon,: Prof. W.E. Christian, Jr., md others. The seminar will convens 
on April 11, at 3 P.M., in the northwest seminar room in the basement of the library, All members of the 
faculty who are interested in participating are urged to be present. 


For the benefit of those who do not know the details of the project now being undertaken in the Social 
Science Research Seminar, it might be pointed out that the purpose of this activity is to explore the stufy . 
possibilities in certain needed areas of social science research, particularly such as would entail group 
research cutting across disciplinary lines. A large mumber of campus social scientists have indicated their 
interest in such a -reseerch progrem, and one of the major objectives of the project is to determine upon 
some specific areas of research that shcyld be exploited by this interdisciplinary team. At presént the 
potentialitiss of research in the ceneral area of industrialization in Mississippi are the chief concern — 
of this study group. Its monthly meetings will contime during the aurrent semester to devote the discussions 
to the industrislization problem 
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The Student Life at Mississippi State College. 
Part II 


by ; 
JOHN K. BETTERSWORTH 


"The disoipline is mild but firm," wrote Stephen D. Lee in his report to the 
Board in 1883.1 Lee had doubtless learned from his experience as a general in that 
restless assemblage of independent-minded individualists known as the Conisierate 
Army that the only successful means of control was that which carried with it the 
good=will of those it affected. A glance at the records of disciplinary action in 
the early years of A. and M. College may impress one of a later generation with its 
firmness rather than its mildness. Nevertheless, one must remember that formal 
rules of conduct are in the first place a refleotion of the ideal standards of aa 
age, that many a regulation was honored largely in the breach, and that boys endured 
what they were accustomed to enduring at that time, kicking over the traces whenever 
the laws of the Medes and Persians aroused more self—pity than a body could contain. 


The first published set of regulations available dates from 1887, and it would 
appear that up to that time the rules in force were those originally adapted from 
Alabama Military Institute,with appropriate changes to suit the college. Each stu- 


was expected to sign a matriculation pledge adapted from the University of Alabama, 
as follows: 


Being now about to enter as a student of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, I 
do hereby acknowledge my obligation and bind myself to obey all its laws end regulations. 
And I pledge mysslf, Ci EOI0R, that so long as I am a student of the College during 
wacation, I will not have in my possession any deadly weapon, except such arms as are 
furnished by the military department, without the consent of the President or Faculty. 
And I do further pledge myself, ON HONOR, that I will not join or form any comnection 
with, either directly or indirectly, any secret club, society, fraternity, or other ozgan- 
ization, composed in whole or in part, of students of the College, or attend the meetings 
of, or wear the badge of my such secret orgmizations, And I do further pledge myzeif, 
OF HONOR, that I will not treat with disrespect, by shouting or otherwise, any applicant 


for admission to the College, and will not engege in ‘hazing® or any other maltreatment 
of a student lately admitted into the Institution, 


Under military discipline, the student was required to have in his possession, 
subject to the weekly room inspection, three pairs of “white Berline gloves," one 
gray undress blouse, two pairgof gray pantaloons for winter wear, “with a black 
stripe, one inch wide, down the outerseam," one “forage cap,” a supply of uniform 
*standing® collars, and such clothing as might be sued for "working suits." The stu- 
dent hair was to be worn short. Students were perpetually meeting formations, for 
Class, meals, church, work squads and the like, and one marched to and from classes, 
meals, and chapel, with the “Section Marcher” calling cadence, There was always a 
host of student sentinels on duty, particularly in the dormitory. The sentizel was 
to visit student rooms regularly, “look in the door and ask, ‘All right?! The room 
orderly shall reply to the sentinel..eand report any one absent, or any one visiting 
Without permissione® There were also "superintendents of divisions,* who kept cheok 
upon'the sentinels and room orderlies. Besides room orderlies there were hail or= 


@erlies, who were encharged with reporting “any student who shall create any distvrb— 
ance of any kind."3 ‘ 
The list of do's and don'ts included a host of small matters. In the dormitory 
curtains were to be placed in the windows, “as per patterne® No musical instrument 
might be played during study hours or on Sunday. The student was forbidden te “affix 
to the walls of his room any map, picture, or piece of writing, or drive a nail in 
the walls or timbers of the Dormitory," without the permission of the Commandante 
Moreover, that generation of whittlers was forbidden to "mark, cut,or in any manner 
deface or injure” the buildings.* One might not maintain on the campus “a waiter, 
Pet horse, or doge® There should be no cooking or preparation of food in the dormi- 
tory, nor might a student have any provisions in “his room or elsewhere,” or give 


a 





- 


1 Biennial Report, 1880-3, 9. 


? Miss. A. and M College, Regulations, 1887, 4-5; Mimtes of the Board, October 6, 1806. 
3 Regulations, 1887, 8-14. 7 
4 teia., 14-15. 
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fan entertainment." Considerable anxiety usually arose among college officials 
at commencement, when visitors often took up their abode in the students*® rooms, 
despite the regulation forbidding one to “introduce a citizen into the Dormitory 
during study hours in the day, or at any time during the night," except by permit,® 


Students were forbidden to throw things out of windows, now was water to be 
thrown from the door into the hall. Furthermore, one shonld not “throw stones or 
missles of any @escription, in the vicinity of the Dormitory, without permission of 
the Commandant of Students." One wonders when such permission might be obtained 
Also “running, loud talking, scuffling, whistling, singing, or unnecessary noise in 
the Dormitory" were strictly prohibited. Whenever a student left his room while 
sentinels were on duty, he should report his departure and return and give his au- 
thority for the action. If there were no sentinels, one must tell his roommate 
where he was going 87 ‘ 


There were very strict rules against unauthorized absence from the campus. One 
might not leave his room at night for longer than thirty minutes without becoming 
subject to investigation as to whether such absence was for “immoral or improper 
purpose,” or whether the absentee had gone to “any place without the limits pre- 
scribed to students." Absences of as much as two hours in daytime were a shipping 
offense. In fact, absence from the campus at any time without permit was not to 
be granted, and permission was to be given only to “visit in private families, or 
to attend divine worship, or upon such occasions as shall be deemed proper exceptions® 
by the authorities,§ 


Drinking and gambling were specifically forbidden. In 1880 the legislature 
passed an act prohibiting the sale or giving away of "vinous, spiritous or malt 
liquors” within five miles of the campus. Druggists alone might sell liquor for 
“medicinal and sacramental™ purposese Prescriptions involving the use of alcohol 
had to be “countersigned by the mayor of Starkville.” The physicians were required 
to make affidavit with the chancery court that prescriptions would not be made un= 
less the alcohol were “needed as medicine,” and the mayor had to keep a book in 
which the names of 211 receiving prescriptions were listed, the book to be available 
for inspection by the grand jury. Moreover, not over one quart a week might be 
prescribed for any one student's health’ There was, however, a quaint exception to 
all this red tape in that "any professor of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
may, when occasion requires, give such liquors to any student thereof, to be used 
medicinallye"9% fhe college reinforced this legislation, which Lee had been instru- 
mental in obtaining, with the rule that no student should “drink, or bring, or cause 
to be brought, within student's limits, or have in his room, tent, or anywhere in 
his possession, wine, porter, or any spiritous or intoxicating liquors or fruits, 
upon pain of being dismissed." It was also a shipping offence to go into a place 
where liquor was sold, and any student found under the influence of liquor or whom 
. the president believed to’ be . a habitual drinker, should be dismisseds1° The Law 

ee reinforced the college regulation by fine and imprisonment in the county 
a ' 


Gambling alé fell under legislative as well as college ban. The legislature 
took the precaution to forbid the operation within the famous five mile limit of 
any “billiard table or ten-pin alley for public play or use."l2@ Realizing that what 
was banned publicly might maintain a flourishing underground existence.in the dormi- 
tory, the college authorities forbade the student to "play st cards er any other 
game of chance, or bring or cause to be brought upon the premises of the college, 
or to have in his room, tent, or anywhere in his possession, the cards or materials 3 
used in such games, on pain of being dismissed, or otherwise less severely punished."2 


The drinking and gambling regulations were exceedingly difficult to enforce, 
for student ingenuity was remarkable. At the 1883 commencement it was found that 
Certain students who had been allowed to operate concessionary "stands" had sold 
liquor, whereupon they were summarily dismissed.14 It was also a frequent occurrence 
for the laboratories to be broken into to obtain alcohol..?° Moreover, the town of 





Ibid, 19. 6 mid, 15. 

Tbid., 15-15. 8 Tbié,, 19-20. 
Mississippi, Lews, 1880, 637-39. 10 Regulations, 1887, 18-19. 
Mississippi, lows, 1880, 639. 12 Ibid., 1860, 639. 
Regulations, 1637, 19. 

lee to C. I. Germany, July 19, 1983, President's Letter Book. 


Lee to Capt. A. E. Brantly, June 14, 1887, ibid. 
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Starkville seems to have been somewhat negligent in observing the 1880 Law. In 


1887 the Board of Trustees was complaining that students were” purshasizng Liquor is 
the town, not only in violation of thé law but also in violation of an original 
pledge of this saloonless community to maintain high moral standards if the college 
were located at Starkville.2© ‘Two years later Lee was reporting to the collector 
of internal revenue that "two or more” local drug stores were permitting liquor to- 
get to the studentse17 Aithough the college authorities called upon the Grand Jury 
to act, nothing appears to have been done, and in 1892 Lee wrote that the liquor 
jaws are dead letters. The Grand Juries, farces." , = that same year a very popu-= 
Jar member of the junior class was shipped for drunkenness, whereupon the entire 
olass took the pledge to abstain from drinking while connected with the college, in 
order to secure the reinstatement of the offending student.t 


al Di hea cis 2 5S i al bl ick tain hae tae ve 


President Hardy continued Lee's campaign against drinking. In 1900 he was 
seeking to get the “full pemalty" for blind tigers who supplied students with al~ 
oobol.©° At this time it seems that much of the liquor was being introduced on the 
campus by express, and in 1901 a faculty committee was assigned to confer with the 
Starkville express agencies to induce them to cooperate in stopping the “importa 
tiom of intoxicants consigned to students."*1 In 1915 the trustees employed a 
guard "for the purpose of better nightwatching and apprehending the sale of intoxi- 
osting liquors on the campus...e"22 In the “dry"® twenties, the ligislature passed 
a law allowing the college authorities to license public vehicles in an effort to 
control liquor traffic by taxi. As a result, in 1922 three taxi drivers were oute 
lawed, and early in 1923, after a revival of bootlegging activity, the licenses of 
four other drivers were cancelled. 


Although liquor continued to seep in, a special "opinion" election in 1930 
showed the student body favorable to the enforcement of the prohibition laws,.24 
In 1934 President Critz reported "only a very limited amount of drinking of alcoholis 
beverages even at the dances, and then only at the final Student Association dance.” 


Drunkenness as a punishable offense hashiways, of course, concerned the dissi- 
plinary authorities no end. Many and varied! have been the offenses. None, howeverv, 
owen quite equal the novelty of a case arising in 1911, when a student accused of 
being "drunk and disorderly in the dormitory" pled that he had been hypnotized. Where- 
upon, the faculty in solemn rage moved that on account of “the disturbance which 
hypnotism seemed to be causing in the College,..ethe Military Department [should} 
issue an order against hypnotisme"26 s 


Gambling was even more difficult to eradicate than drinking, the evidence being 
somewhat more difficult to smell out. It would appear that visits off campus to 
fairs and athletic contests were the occasion for much addiction to games of chances 
In 1885, after the student body had been allowed to go to Aberdeen to a fair, Lee 
wrote the exposition autherities that he had learned that fifteen to twenty students 
had Gembied, losing from $5 to $30 each, much to the horror of the "moral boys*® who 
went along. In the early years the prevalence of card playing and gamblizg in the 
dormitory was of great conoern to Lee, who shipped five men in the 1890<91 session, 
only to permit their return after the student body took the pledge to abstain tor 
the remainder of the year. During the next session student meetings were held,and 
in an effort to stamp out gambling a vigilance committee of students was set up with 
® student jury to try cases; and in the spring of 1892 the situation was still serious 
enough for Lee to bring the problem before the board, which ordered enforcement of 
regulations and forbade card—playing among the faculty,.¢8 


In 1915 Hightower vbgorously denounced certain of the faculty for playing cards 
with students or “with others in the presence of students," and threatened dismiszal 
of the offending staff members. He also pointed out that the regulations against 
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card playing on the campus either by students or by professors was still in effect 
and faculty violators would be asked to resign.¢9 Although card playing restrictions 
were eventually relaxed, efforts to stamp out gambling have continued through: the 
years with reasonabie success. 


Smoking did not_come under the college ban at first, although Lee advised 
against the practices, 29 It was the recurrence of cigarette fires, particularly one 
in 1886, that forced Lee to issue an order against smoking in the dormitory, the 
academic building, or in or near any other building on the campus. At the same 
time guards were posted to enforce the regulation and inspect’ rooms,32 In 1888 
smoking outside of rooms during “academic exeroises,” (classes, that is) was banned,%2 
Under Hardy the campaign became more intensivee In 1900 the new president initiated 
a campaign to “eradicate cigarette smoking at the college”® on the ground that the 
habit was "injurious." 29> So strenuous was Hardy's campaign that a student "“disturb- 
anoe*® was reported at the college resulting from the crusade, 4 There is, however, 
no record of this occurrence in the faculty minutes. At any rate, the revised regu— 
lations of 1909 gtiii contained a prohibition on cigarette smoking with dismissal 
as the penalty. As time passed the rule was modified so that smoking could be 
engaged in by students in the dormitory and hospital, 6 Nevertheless, President 
Smith was exceedingly strict in the matter of cigarette smoking, and one of his first 
actions on becoming president was to threaten harsh measures against smoker8e 


Irregularities conneoted with the compulsory wearing of the military uniform 
were legion. Apparently the students were quite bored with their military regalia, 
even if the uniform was supposed to be attractive to women. The faculty minutes are 
full of student petitions for exceptions, either in the form of special class uni- 
forms or in the relaxation of the requirements for wearing the uniform off the campus, 
In most cases the seniors were allowed special uniforms, but other classes were 
usually left to bear their indignities as best they could. As for dispensing with 
the uniform off of the campus, particularly on social occasions, the college withstood 
the pressure as long as possible, In 1913 the issue reached the point gt provoking 
a faculty discussion, which merely resulted in a decision to stand pate In 1917, 
after the reorganization of the cadet corps as an R.Oo.T.C. unit wnder Congrsgional 
action of 1916, the G.I. uniform was adopted for dress occasions and drills. Howe 
ever,"cadet blue" continued to be worn to dances and meal formations.39 





The last stand of the uniform came with the decline of military discipline in 
the twenties. In 1921 seaiors were permitted to wear civilian clothes on week~-end8.e 
In 1922 retreat, chapel formation, sentry duty, guard mount, Saturday inspection, and 
meal formations were dropped.e41 In 1930, with the abandonment of military discipline 
at the college, Critz naturally received permission from the board to dispense with 
uniforms except when students were on military duty.42 : 


In the early days when the spirit of the code duelly still persisted, even if 
the lawbooks had tried to exortise it, the college found the matter of personal 
quarrels a serious problem, Students were forbidden to strike or “in any manner offer 
violence" to each othere Nor was maltreating of the citizens of the community to be 
tolerated. There was also a ban on the use of provoking language or gestures toward 
other students or any action designed to “traduce or defame” another student. If 
personal relations, in spite of all this, did get out of hand, resort to combat was 
strictly forbidden, No student might send or accept a challenge to fight or be the 
bearer or sucha challenge, or in any way "countenance or promote a duel,” or upbraid 
anyone for refusing a challenge. Moreover, anyone who knew of any such challenges 
was enjoined to report the fact to the authorities of the college. Students were 
also forbidden to sign any “certificate or statement relative to personal alteroa— 
tions,.e.or to transactions of a personal or private nature.*43 Naturally there was 
considerable difficulty in the enforcement of such regulations. There were actually 
challenges to duels, none of which ever reached the pistols and paces stage. It was 
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muoh easier to choose fists on the spur of the moment, and of combats of this sort 
there were plenty. Sometimes, students of 2 more savags bent actually resorted to 
knives in their quarrels,44 In November, 1911 a student was suspendsd for tha ” 
remainder of the session for “striking a cadet with something other than his fist...*4° 
On a later occasion one student was shot in the shoulder because he visited anothar’s 
room to while away the time and “joke as-usual,” while the occupant was "on the bei 
studying.® The annoyed scholar promptly left his room, loaded his gun, and the nsxt 
morning was in the headlines. He should have been in ?Believe it or Hot.046 


Student combinations, or strikes, were an ever present concern cf the ccliege 
authorities. The regulations forbade “all combinations, under any pretext whatever,” 
and it was a shipping offense against any student who, "in ooncert with others, shail 
adopt any measure, under pretext of proouring redress of grievance, or sign any paper, 
or enter into any written or verbal agreement, with a view to violate or evade any 
regulation of the College, or do any act contrary to the rules of good order and 
swordination, or who shall endeavor to persuade others to do the same,” 7 Although 
there were no strikes in Lee's time, there were occasions wher student resistance to 
authority became a serious problem. In the early years the preparatory students seem 
to have been a considerable thorn in the college side, the impression having got 
abroad that the sub-ocollege department was somewhat of a reformatory. As a result, 

a number of problem children seem to have been dumped on the college, with somewhat 
calamitous results.48 But the “preps* were by no means the only offerders. In Janu- 
ary, 1882 the commandant reported a deplorable “condition of moral sentiment” amorg 
the students, and on January 20, 1883 Lee wrote that on the previous night the stue 
dents had been "riotous."49 In 1889 ssven students were summarily ordered to leave 

on the evening train after having showed an "insubordinate spirit® by “hcecting and 
yelling at the Senior Capt. Stone, %. B., burning him in effigy and placirg on the 
grave inscriptions which were disrespectfuleeo, besides being very vulgar, obscene 

and sacriligiousse"59 In 1897 a rebellious state existed after the shipping of the two 
students who had oriticised the college authorities in the Reflector. 


A considerable amount of dissen on appears to have arisen at times within the 
senior class. Not only did this group often abuse its special privileges)but also it 
was always bitterly envied by the other students. In 1885 the faculty was cf a mind 
to cancel special senior privileges in the name of good discipline.o+ The sénicrs 
appear, however, to have continued to go their own sweet way. In 1907 Dr. Magruder 
was concerned over the senior class exercises at commencement lest there *"be a tendency 
on the part of some members of the class to make offensive jokes on members of the 
Faculty."52 Moreover, in the famous student strike of 1908, which will be discussed 
in a chapter on the Hardy administration, it was the senior class that took the leader- 
ship. In 1912 another strike, which will be described in a chapter on the Hightower 
administration, was also led by seniors. In later years there were several more 
disturbances and a number of threatened ones, Under President Hardy student resent— 
ment against the strictness of the discipline had exploded on several cccasions, and 
in December, 1927 a strike over the fact that Christmas holidays did not begin until 
December 21 was narrowly averted. Most of the rebelliousness, however, seems to 
have found its genesis in the mess hall, which has always been a ready viotim of 
student ire, no matter what other grievances were involved. 


Hazing was forbidden by very stringent regulations, but its existence from the 
beginning was inevitable, The regulations of 1887 forbade students “wantonly” to 
abuse "the person of another student, by playing unjustifiable tricks upon hinr,”>4 
Ro serious violations seem to have occurred in the early years, but in 1893 five 
, Students were expelled for hazing.°> The College Refleotor usually lent its assist~ 
ance to. the eradication of the hazing spirit both by article and editorial, In 19063 
the Reflector emphasized the fact that college life was a time for the cultivatior 
of friendships, and ‘he practice of "bullying® connected with hazing was not a satis= 
factory means for accomplishing this end. © “In an editorial at the same time refer— 
ence was made to the existence of hazing on the campus to a marked extent "five or 
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six years ago." In 1903, however, the practice seems to have reached a new low, 
thanks to the existence of a "New Students" Committee" organized by old students for 
the purpose of making the adjustment of newcomers to the life of the Collegian as 
painless as possible by the absence of hazing.’ That the anti-hazing campaign was 
successful is apparent from a statement in 1904 in the Reflector to the effeot that 
®"for several years our College has been free from any of those disgraceful affairs 
called hazings."°8 Nevertheless, where physical violence was lacking, there were 
other types of quasi-hazing possible. In 1911 the faguity included “the tormenting 
of students by other students" as a shipping offenses 9 It was, in fact, almost in- 
possible to prevent some sorts of having, and nearly every president had to confront 
that problem. ‘ 


Reflector editorials and criticism from the outside did little to halt the minor 
forms of hazing.©° ‘When military discipline was abandoned in 1930, hazing was vigorously 
condemned under the new regulations, and in October, 1931 a student committee of fif- 
teen started a campus campaign against hazing.©2 Meanwhile, upper-classmen, no matter 
what the rules were, never have failed to exercise the privileges of rank. In the 
early years thgnovice served his period of humiliation in such menial tasks as the 
filling of coal scuttles, the disposal of ashes, the bearing of pails, and sundry jani. 
torial services habitually required by the high and mighty of the lowly, particularly 
in anticipation of Sunday morning inspectionse 


In the 1920's freshman humiliation took such forms as the wearing of a green 
badge on the uniform, a ban on the use of the west entrgnce to Lee Hall, and exclusion 
from the post office between 11:30 A.M. and 12:15 PoM. Moreover, for years there 
existed in the upper-classman's dormitory room an instrument of disciplinary authority 
known as the "Freshman paddle.”® In recent years only the Freshman haircut and the 
Freshman cap have survived, and the G.I.'s have scorned even these humiliations. Per= 
haps as the callow youth regains his numerical superiority in the freshman olass the 
paddle will reappear on the campus. 


The ingenuity of man, ably assisted by the Devil, being what it is, the college 
student who was bent unto sin has always found many a way to make discipline a lively 
matter at A. & Me. Compulsory chapel and church exercises by their very nature challenged 
the sinner to exercise his talents. Church attendance was required in the early days 
unless a student had a written excuse from his parents, and chapel attendance was rew 
quired with no exceptions allowed. Lest he attempt to misbehave under this compulsion, 
any student who conducted himself "indecently or irreverently while attending Divine 
Service," or dared 3 *profane the Sabbath," would be dismissed “or otherwise less 
severely punished," That the regulations regarding conduct at churo} Were sometimes 
forgotten is suggested by a ditty appearing in the Reflector in 1905; 4 


Who only in church would dere 

To whisper to a girl during prayer. 

And make the whole congregation stare? 
The College Boy. 


The faculty, too, were corralled into church as interested observers and roll—takers. 
It has been said that in the early years when the faculty were enjoined to attend 
church, one professor deliberately cast his lot with the local Episcopal Church, where 
regular services were impossible because of the soant number. of parishioners 


Student pranks were almost as numerous 2s the students, Arson and theft some— 
times masqueraded as innocent horseplay, but at times got out of hand. For example 
in 1898 a student with no Synor ous intent whatsoever attempted to "burn the -dormi- 
tory” in order to be sent home. 2Somcalled innocent pranks involving fire were numerous, 
and the amazing survival of the dormitory from combusion is a testimony to the watoh- 
ful care of Providence, Petty theft was ocoasionally reported. Those who engaged in 
stealing from other students generally received swift and arbitrary handling, Stealing 
from the college and its faculty was, however, often regarded in the nature of a minor 
sporte Such crimes as "going to an improper place for stolen turkeys" and "bringing 
(them) into the dormitory," and the removal of garden and orchard products generally 
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went unpunished, the oulprits being too numerous and the evidence too expendable to 
allow for effective punitive measures. 6 Also, some pranks, like one reported in the 
Reflector in 1905 involving the theft of a case of beer from & professor's back porch, 
Rez ecu cS.. 

geem to have gone unreported. 3 


In 1907 there existed a *"Pick=j'Em-Up Club," which at Christmas publicly announced 
its thanks to the professors for “keeping such nice fat turkeys and chickens and al- 
lowing them to roost in such convenient places." The same club wlso expressed its 
appreciation for other “donations,” inoluding a "box of crackers and jug of tomato 
sauce," furnished by the proprietor of the “oyster shack}*: "the ingredients for our 
hot chocolate,” provided also by the “shack;"' and “free transportation up town every 
night during Christmas week in chartered box cars and on cow-catchers," unwittingly 
donated by the Me& OoR.R.© F 


For the most part, whatever ooourred in the way of pranks and practical jokes 
rarely reached serious proportions. Someone might paint stripes on the president's 
white horse and another might give an unfashionable haircut to’ the same animal; but 
whatever anger or ill-will lay behind such .stunts was soon dissipated, and the ad- 
ministration usually found it advisable to let bad enough alone. 


To revise an old adage, oollege boys ~432 be boys, and that with impunity, as 
a humorous verse in the Reflector indicates: 


Who goes to town on Saturday Night Who turns the plenk walk upside dow, 
With heart so gay end pocketbook light, And goes rembling all through tow 
Ready for fun or for flight? Making echoes for miles around 

The College Boy. The College Boy. , 


Who, when his daily prayers should be said, Who bums aroind eco terrible late, 
And all the good people should be in bed, And moves the sign boards as well as gates, 
Makes racket enough to raise the dead? And brings such things to an awful fate? 

-- Tne College Boy. The College Boy. 


Who treads the walk with great big feet, . 2 
And sings “Home Sweet Home" along the street Who into a banena cer would break, 
And robs the good citizens of their sleep? And declare the locks a very poor keke, 
The College Boy. And tell the mthorities ‘twas all a mistake? 
: The College Boy. ; 


Certainly the most annoying cases of student fractiousness involved firearms. 
Despite college regulations, such things as "Nigger Poppers" would appear on the campus 
in contravention of Lee's orders against theme Cannon would often turn up in the 
most unexpected places. It was great sport to fire a cannon “under the Arohes of [th 
Dormitory." It was even greater sport to drag the weapon to+town to be fired in the 
vicinity of Mr. Sellers* Girls’ School. Also, a torpedo would somehow be propelled 
from the freshman section of the dormitory into the "prep" section. Firecrackers, too, 
both invand out of se&son)would often shatter the academio quiet of the campuS8e 

"2 “Por culprits. with a passion for anonymity one of the favorite pranks was to yell 
from the dormitory window, partioularly to the embarrassment of faculty members. Nothing 
was better calculated to upset the dignity of a passing group of Profgssors than for 
& smart aleck to yell "hep* at them from the depths of the dormitory. Sometimes, the 
shouting from the windows was direoted at ladies passing, the action often being ao— 
Companied with loud whistling. Usually, when hauled before the faculty for trial the 
Culprits innocently pretended they were unaware of the presence of women anywhere about, 
but the faculty steadfastly refused to be convinced,./3 


Perhaps most student offenses might be attributed to nothing more than boredom 
or a very human tendency to get fed up with it all and want to let off steam. The bell- 
ringers, for-example, would often unintentionaily, but probably just asoften with malice 
eforethought, neglect to ring the bells on timee/+ Then, there was always the case of 
the bugle being sounded by some unauthorized person, sometimes a false alarm of fire 
being the result.7° Finally, there was the student, whose name is now legion, who “had - 
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out recitations on several instances and on this partioular after-noon, had been on 
the ball ground, instead of at recitations." MInoidentally, the olass-cutter in 
question was shipped 37 gd ogg 


ae 


For the guilty punishments other than dismissal were generally made to suit the 
orime. ‘Except for new students, the accumulation of one hundred demerits was a ship. 
ping offense; but the process whereby these demerits were obtained along the way 
generally involved no little penance, usually in the form of confinement to the oampus 
and/or “extra walking." That the latter was not a very satisfactory tonic for chronig 
offenders is suggested by the fact that in 1892 the faculty were earnestly seeking 
"some penalty, more stringent than extra walking and less severe than dismission,*® 77 
Such a punishment was apparently never found; and, as a consequence, many a young 
sinner whom today the faculty might treat with greater leniency was sent homeward for 
an enforoed vacatione 


Expulsions were by no means very numerous for those days of strict disoipline, 
After the trying-out period of the first several years, the student body was a goodly 
crew, thanks to expulsions and yoluntary withdrawals upon the part of those who 
"could not stand 'the racket.*"78 Usually when Lee would send a boy home, @ letter 
of careful explanation also went along. In one case Lee would advise that an insolent 
youth be sent to a school where there was no military discipline. In another he would 
suggest that a2 "little boy" was too young to be at college, the solicitous General 
often saving’ such a youngster and his parents the embarrassment of a formal trial by 
the faculty. Occasionally Lee would advise the quiet: withdrawal of a student, as was 
the case with a nephew of Governor Lowrey. There was usually a word of encouragement 
to the effect that if the offender should ever mend his ways, he might be allowed to 
return, for Lee was always willing to "give 2 boy a chance to recover himself if he 
shows any effort to do so, for if he does not he will continue to go in his old ways,°79 


Sometimes, Lee's relations with offenders and their parents were quite unhappy. 
®I do not like the Spirit of your letter," wrote Lee to an angry parent in 1885, "I 
am not in the habit of receiving such letters, & being scolded as you try to do—* 80 
In one oase Lee had to remind the parent that the wayward son had not only been guilty 
of falsehood and habitual absenting of himself from religious services but also had 
borrowed money from Lee to pay a “Debt of honor" and had failed to repay in full, 
whereupon the young man departed very much in the General's disfavor. 


At times, faculty trials ended in unfortunate scenes. On one occasion a high 
spirited youth, having been informed of his sentence in a case involving insubordinatios, 
chose to display his natural talent éven more effectively by violently tearing off his 
chevrons in the presence of the faculty and throwing: one on the floor as he exclaimed 
against his treatment. Then, leaving the room, he remarked in the hearing of faoulty 
members that “he was going to leave this damn hole anyway." Needless to say, the 

. eueus oy promptly assisted the boy in carrying out his threat by expelling him forth- 


The perennial disciplinary problem was constantly in the minds of the presidents, 
who in many cases were compelled to resort to the wisdom of Solomon. Often the faoulty. 
would place the decision in a case squarely upon the president with a buck—passing + 
proviso to the effect that the “case be referred to the!) president for a moral leoture 
and such other punishment as seemed wise and propere” 92 Apparently this .personal 
handling of disciplinary cases soon became too much for the busy presidents, for in 
1913 a Committee on Discipline was set up to take oare of future casese 


In the late twenties military discipline made its last stand. President Walker, 
who was a stern disciplinarian, sent many a student packing, sometimes amid considera 
ble resentful feeling on the part of the student body. With the coming of Critz the 
entire system of military discipline was abandoned, and in 1930 discipline was en— 
xobarged to a Dean of Men. In place of the old order with its many regulations, Crits 
sid down what he called "a broad principle of student conduct:"8 


Every student is required at all times to conform to the ordinary rules of gentlemanly conduct, 
to be truthful, to respect the rights of others, to be punctusl and regular in attendance upon all 
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required exercises, to apply himself diligently to his studies, end to have due regard for the 
preservation of college property. 


Soon military discipline, like the military uniform, had been relegated to the mili- 
tary department in its official dealings with the R.O.T.C. students. 


Critz reported excellent dicsipline as a result of the new order. in 1934 he 
seid that he had noted "a marked improvement in the conduct of the student body both 
on and off the campuse.e.."85 Humphrey too, commended the students in 1935 for their 
*unfailingly good conduct,*86 


Only after the advent of World War II, which brought military training to the 
oampus, not to mention a civilian student body of rather unripe years, did the tone 
of 4isoivline change. In 1944, the civilians were placed under a set of regulations 
that amacked wery much of the old order: 


1, Reculer study hours shell be from 8 to 10:30 p.m. with lights to go off at 11 p.m 


2. There shall be sufficient room inspections by the officer in charge of quarters to see that 
students comply with the dormitory regulations. 


3. All students shall be required to be in their respective rooms during study hours unless 
excused by the officer in charge of quarters. Conditions conducive to study shall be maintained 
during study hours. 


4. Absences from the College beyond a limit of five miles shall not be permitted except by 
written permission, in advance, by the Student Personnel Officer. 


5. Fach instructor shall report to the Student Personnel Officer, by 1 p.m. on Saturday, all 
student failures for that woek. Students failing a subject shall be remired to attend mpervised 
study or remedial instruction from 8 to 10:15 each night, Monday through Friday, of the ensuing 
week, During the time that a student is remired to attend supervised study or remedial instruction, 
rl rey te denied the usual privileges and prerogatives accorded students who are passing all of 

Y COUrses. 


6. Persons charged with the destruction of property, drinking, gambling, or eny other act of 
conduct unbecoming to a student of Mississippi State College, shall be reported to the Discipline 
Committee by the Student Fersonnel Officer. — 


7. Class ebsences shall be reported daily to the Student Personnel Officer. 


8. There shall be en sbsolute ben on smoking in classes and laboratories. 


fortunately, the coming of veterans of the Second World War soon changed the pioture, 
and in the late forties the student body returned to a state of disciplinary maturity. 


As the college grew in size and the close personal relationship between faculty 
and students that prevailed in the early years became difficult to maintain, there 
Was considerable talk of setting up a system of faculty advisement. At first counseling 
Was hardly concieved of as more than a matter of getting new students assigned to the 
Professional schools on the campus.°8 Ip 1913 worry over student failures brought talk 
of a “better system of personal touch® to saivage the delinquents. Subsequently, a 
Committee worked out a "Student Advisor System,” but nothing seems to have been done 
until December,.1917, when President Smith's "General Efficiency Committee™ recommended 
the setting up of the program. However, all that seems to have happened was that an 
Announcement® was made in chapel concerning "the readiness of the Faculty to be of 
Service to the students as far as possible in the capacity of advisors,"8 


Apparently the 1917 gesture was too half-hearted to impress the students, for 
{n 1919 the faculty were again engaging in “considerable talk," the tenor of which was 
t there ovght to be “some agency” for guiding students in their curriculum choices, 90 
Minaliy, in 1926, a step toward aotual guidance came with the inauguration of a week 
ef orientation for Freshmen.? Also, during their first semester new students were 
fiven orientation lectures one hour each weeke°* Under Humphrey a faculty committee 
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devised a comprehensive guidanoe program, but except for the adoption of a student 
rating sheet to be filled out at the completion of the college career, nothing more 
seems to have been done, and the advent of the Second World sal more or less left 

the remainder of the program in suspension for the duration.9> The war ended, Presi. 
dent Mitchell set up a guidance division under D. W. Aiken, and a program of traizing 
of faculty members in counseling was undertakene 


Having to reach the student's stomach as well as his head the college has al. 
ways had a problem on its hands in negotiating the perilous passageway in vetween, 
One of the first wails of complaint to be noised about the state was against the ool. 
lege mess hall, and a student in 1881 professed to the Walthall Pioneer that he 
“didn't like the way they fed."9* Actually, the food was probably far above average, 
and the first steward, Capt. Wat Lucas, who was a Noxubee County planter, does not 
seem to have been niggardly with the boyse Lee always boasted that the food bill was 
so low that a student through his "labor" earnings might pay most of ite In some 
oases this actually was the case, At any rate, board costs seem by comparison with 
those of later times to have been ridiculously low. In 1888-89 the cost averaged 
$8.65 per month for each student, a sum which included besides the usual food levy 
such additional items as "breakage of crockery and glassware, oil used in lamps of 
students while studying, delicacies for sick students," and "policing of the dormitory 
and chapel building 1"9 The average for the finstinine:yeardé was $°8.574993 :In :the 
depression=ridden nineties costs reached..a new low. of '$6.94 1n.1897e?” President Hardy 
continued the downward trend. In 1902-3 the monthly average dropped to $6.29, and 
there were some months in 1903 when it reached $6,05.9 One reason for the considerable 
reduction under Hardy was apparently his earnest desire to make it possible for poor 
boys to attend the college, a scheme that was uppermost in his mind. Lower costs did 
not, however, always bring the desired results insofar as student opinion was concerned, 
and it was the deterioration of food and eating conditions in the mess hall that en- 
gendered much of the resentment leading up to a student strike of 1908, particularly 
the fact that a new mess hall, which had been promised for Thanksgiving of 1907, was 
delayed. 99 


What the ordinary menu in the early days consisted of we may learn from a 
description by one of the students, Patrick Fontaine. “We have as much to eat here,® 
he said, "as we want. Viz-loaf bread, biscuits, macarone, muffins, beef, and molasses, 
and either tea, coffee, or milk.oo, but I have never had a piece of cake since I 
Lefte.ee"100 students sat in the mess hall according to whether they were drinkers 
of. coffée, tea, or milk, which beverages were provided at separate tables in large 
pitchers. Military discipline prevailed at the table, and students were held to striot 
accountability for their conduct in the mess hall, their private opinions of the food 
notwithstanding. Of course, criticism of mess hall fare would have existed had the 
menu consisted of nectar and ambrosia. Being an ancient butt of jokes, the mess hall 
probably received credit for being a great deal worse than it was, On one occasion, 
the Reticotor published an alphabet in rime, in which,of course, "M"® stood for mess 
hall," ..owith things good to eat; It’s only a dream, why mot let me sleep?i01 


In the 1906 Reveille a doggerel pcem about the mess hall seems to have made the 
place good or bad as the exigencies of rime demanied; but some of the verses were 
amusing, if not exactly factual;102 . 


While the eaters are the keenest, Beefsteaks are the thickest, 
And the bacon'’s not the lesnest, Macroni is the slickest, 


Still dishes empty cleanest And biscuits give out quickest 
In the mess hall. In the mess hall. 


eeeess 


: Life is not the sweetest 

fhe zip is of the truest In the mess hall; 

In the mess hall; Tor the major’s eyes are fleetest 
Honger's @lways surest In the mess hall; 

Tn the mess hall; Stacks of wesps’ nest tower proudest, 
Salmon's not the rarest- Toe major yells the loudest. 
And by no msms the dearest, Tne menu is the grendest (7) 
And yet it acts the queerest The bolognas are the d---dest 

Ta the mess hall. In the mess hall. 


@eeees 
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Certain of the allusions of this piece of verse may require explanation. "Zip" was, 

of course, molasses. “Wasps' nest" was the loaf bread. The bologna was an 01d joke.. 
The flies were old, but no joke. In fact, in 1904 the board had ordered Hardy to do 
something to rid the mess hall of flies, as a regyit of which a fan had been installed 
to discourage their entrance into the buildings O3 The erection of the new Gothic 

mess hall in 1922 provided a more romantic atmosphere, even if the food were not always 
the fare of kings. The cafeteria style of service was also adapted at_this time, 
largely as a result of a campaign of the students led by the Reflectort 


Student government was a more or less novel idea in the first years of the 
college. In fact, the only student participation there seems to have been was that 
enforced under military discipline by student officers, who acted no doubt more in 
accordance with rigid regulations than the dictates of conscience. Needless to say, 
the military aspect of campus life did place important responsibilities upon the 
4{ndividual to whom 2 duty was delegated by the authorities, and excellent training 
in leadership was afforded the man placed in sucha position. 


Student opinion often functioned spontaneously in the absence of formal channels 
of action, and the effect generally was excellent, even if occasionally the well—mean- 
ing inquisitors were more just than merciful, particularly in cases involving “conduct 
unbecoming a student and a gentleman.*195 ‘In 1903 a "Peeping Tom" who had molested 
@® woman student was given a coating of tar and feathers, although the job was some= 
what botched. In the interests of “college discipline” the faculty had to expel those 
taking part in the demonstration, but prompt subsequent action by the board permitted 
the students involved to be "readmitted to the college during the term of dismissal,."%106 


S In 1884 another incident involving a moral question had brought rather summary 
action from the student body. On Sunday afternoon, April 27, 1884, half a dozen “negro 
women, some or all of whom were strumpets," had debarked from the afternoon train from 
Starkville; whereupon “thirty or more students armed with switches" proceeded to adie 
minister punishment to the lot of them. A special committee of the faculty was 
charged with makingareport on the incident with recommendations for punishment. The 
outcome was an acquittal of the "vigilantes," the faculty being careful to point out 
that while it did not countenance "the spirit evinced by the lawlessness shown in the 
action of the students," it did appreciate “the necessity for prohibiting notoriously 
bad characters from frequenting the grounds (to the scandal of the college) since they 
hed been frequently warned of by the President,” and consequently the faculty could 
but “express their conviction that the indignation of the students was just and at- 
tending circumstances were such as to very materially palliate their conduct,"107 


Another form of more or less spontaneous student self-government appeared in 
oases where the student body would take a pledge, particularly against drinking or 
gambling, in order to save a student or students who were threatened with expulsion. 

We have seen how a "vigilance committee" undertook to rout gambling in 1893. Occasion- 
ally,.a student jury would try and dismiss one of their fellows, and the rigor of the 
punishment sometimes was even greater than that of the ebte ?? fy which always recognized 
the right of appeal and sometimes even reversed a decision. 0 


One of the major issues involving student cooperation with the faculty was that 
of “Jacking" on examinations. In 1885 the problem became so serious that the faculty 
passed resolutions re~emphasizing school regulations against "plagiarizing," after an 
incident involving a large portion of the sophomore class.299 In 1887, the "pernicious 
habit" was again disturbing the administration, and more stringent me2sures were 
tdopted,110 As time passed the practice became a menace also in the matter of written 
@ssignments, particularly the “theses” required of 211 seniors in the early years,t1 
President Hardy inaugurated a vigorous campaign against "jacking" in 1900, and the 
Tesult was 2 revision of the regulations that covered practically every form of plagi- 
arism. That Hardy had sme success, particularly in enlisting student sentiment on 
his side, is indicated by the fact that in 1906 the senior class tried and dismissed 
&® student for “attempting to jack," and but for the intervention of the faculty, which 


a 
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decided that the evidence was inogonolusive, the viotim would have suffered the penalty 
meted out to him by his peers,t1 


In 1911 the students under the leadership of the Y.M.C.A. Secretary and spurred 
on by @ visit to the campus of the "Y" General Secretary, Dr. Weatherford, inaugurated 
an honor system applying to examinations.113 The system wasoperated by an Honor Counci} 
of six members, -one from each class under the senior and two from the senior olass, ong 
of the latter serving as chairman,114 After being in operation for nearly a year, the 
system was enthusiastically described by the Reflector as a success,tt5 Nevertheless, 

a faculty committee reported in October, 1912 that the honor system had not proved 
satisfactory. When the same verdict was rendered the following. year, the system 
was abandoned. Although in 1924 another attempt was made to have the system revived 
and in 1930 a student poll indicated favorable sentiment, nothing happenedott7Actually, 
only the force of student opinion has ever served to curtail cheating, and‘an honor 
system will come only when the student body wills ite 


Student government as such dates from 1916, when a Student Council was set up 
by President Smith.t+% m, organization throve at first, both as an agency to defend 
student interests andas a liaison group between faculty and student body. However, 
subsequently student—faculty bad relations temporarily brought to an end the disci- 
plitary feature of student government. Nevertheless, the organization continued, and 
in 1923 the Student Association as it was then called, became a member of the Southern 
Federation of Student Bodies, 8 In the next year the gi sciplinary feature of the 
Student Association's work was restored conditionally.t Apparently the restoration 
was not thorough enough to suit the students and in January, 1925 a threatened up- 
rising over the dismissal of eleven students brought about the eosteb}ishment of a wore 
extensive control by student government. over disciplinary matterse- Never has there 
actually been much real participation by- the student association in matters of disoi- 
pline. Such would come, perhaps, only with an honor system. At any rate, as time 
has passed informal student participation in college administrative matters has be- 
Come more and more extensives. 


The services rendered by the Young Men's Christian Association have always been 
outstanding. The "YY" was first organized in the fall of 1882, with B.M. Walker as its 
first president. Originally meetings were held in the Dialectic Society room over the 
mess hall, but in the nineties, after a fire, the "Y* joined the two literary societies 
in @ separate building.122 The quarters for the Y.M.C.A. were cramped from the be- 
ginning, however, the seating capacity in the nineties being but 150. Members from 
the local group regularly attended state YoM.CeAo meetings, and with the session of 
1895-6 three delegates were sent to the Summer Training School. Besides attending the 
spiritual needs of the students by conducting Bible Classes, prayer meetings, and the 
Sunday afternoon services, the "Y" began in 1898 to devote its attention to physical 
recreation and amusement. In that year parlor games and "a few daily papers” were 
provided in a vacant space fitted up in the rear of the hall as a "recreation roome®223 





Rene eee ee ne ee 


After the turn of the century, the Y.M.CoA. grew rapidly. In 1906 its membeys 4 
ship reached 275. In 1909, it counted nearly 50% of the student body of over 800. 
Meanwhile, activities had expanded so rapidly that a cry arose for new quarters, in 
fact for a separate "Y" building with a general secretary in charge. In April, 1904 
@ movement was initiated to secure funds for a building, and in December of that year 
a Building Committee issued a circular asking for donations, Already student pledges 
totalling $3400 had been-made, while Hardy and seven of the faculty had subsoribed 
$1600 to the gause and three "friends of the institution" had pledged donations amount~- 
ing to $1050. It was hoped that the legislature would match the private funds for 
the proposed building, which would also house the literary societies and be availadle 
as a drill hall and gymnasium; but such hopes were vain.i2 Enoouraged by the Board 
of Trustees, the sponsors of the project went on,finally enlisting the Rockefeller 
millions in their cause.l27 A vigorous campaign for donations was led by Professor 
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Ww. He Logan, one of the outstanding faculty leaders of the *y", and Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, General "Y" Secretary. As a result, early in 1915 a spacious *Y* 
puilding was opened on the campu8e 


As the Y.M.C.A. program increased in scope, it became necessary to employ a 
General Secretory, Tacking funds from any other source, the trustees, at H-rdy's 
request, authorized the payment of @ secre taryos salary out of the income from the 
rent of the iron bedsteads in the dormitory. 9 In 1908 Lindley arrived as the first 
full-time Secretary. Lindley held the office for three years, during which time he 
led ih the movement to set up an honor system at the college. The legislature 
also relented in 1909 to appropriate $500 a year for the operation of the association,131 
In April, 1920 the board authorized an annual two dollar Y.M.C.A. fee,132 and in July 
of that year the board agreed to pay $1500 of the salary of the seoretary.133 In 
subsequent years the college has contributed to the operation of the YoM.C.A. in 
varying degrees, the present policy being by student fees, by assistance in building 
upkeep and maintenance, and by occasional outright grants of funds. 


' Although the students were known to have added a number of gray hairs to.ad- 
ministrative heads, sooner or later the faculty, from the president down, were moved 
to speak in highly commendatory terms of the "Ae & Me cow pullers," as the boys 
described themselves in one of their most picturesque yells. In 1885 Lee said that 
he had “never seen better behavior among an equal body of men or students."154 student 
oharacter, he pointed out, hed “improved almost yearly, and we now have a most earnest, 
studious and exemplary set of boys."135 In 1887 Lee praised the "most commendable 
spirit of the student body.*136 


Hardy, too, was loud in his praises of student morale, even after the great 
strike of 1908. In 1905 he remarked that “nearly every visitor to the campus refers 
to the gentlemanly bearing of our young men:*137 


The policy of the College mthborities has been to make it easy to do right and to make 
it popular to do right. Pride in the gced standing of the College has been encouraged, and 
each boy seems to make it his duty to see that every student does his duty in maintaining 
order whenever the student dcdy is away from the College for any reason whatever. Almost 

_ the entire student body mede the trip to Brockhaven to attend the State Oratorical Contest, 
end Prof. Walker who represented the Faculty on the trip, informed me that the conductor 
came to him on the return trip and told him that he had been running excursion trains for 
fourteen years and that our student body was the most gentlemmly with whom hs had ever 
come in coutact during this time,. Only a few days before the close of last session I 
received a letter from Superintendent Joe Cook, of Columbus, in which he says: "The Agrie 
cultural and Mechenical men stand very hich in Columbus, and especially so with one citizen, 
Joe Cook. For four years I have been noticing them, and my good opinion of them has been 
growing all the while; and that good opinion assumed quite large proportions when I wes 
throw into personal contact with the Juniors of this session last fall, in their game of 
baseball with our boys. 


In 1909, a year after the strike, Hardy reported a steady betterment in student 
morale, and he felt that in condust the students were improving and “will continue to 
improve."138 Some months later when students went to Gulfport to take part in ora- 
torical and athletio contests, they were described by the "best people”™ as the "most 
gentlemanly crowd they had ever seen;* and the chief of police said that if the A. 

& M. boys ever-came there again he would “give all his force a holiday, as their serv= 
foes will not be needed.*239 uch of the imprevement of which Hardy boasted was the 
Tesult., no doubt,of Hardy's conscious effort in his last years to interest the students 
in their own self-government by arousing a ccllege spirit that would disavow any other 
than gentlemanly conduot.140 The policemen of Gulport probably never received their 
‘promised holiday; for even if the student body were gentlemen, they were not angels. 

e pranks went right on, and human nature, the abolition of which has so far not been 
achieved at the college, saw to it that even the best of students needed the restraining 
influence of faculty regulation and student opinion to keep them from falling by the 
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wayside. 


The student of the old A. and M. and the new Mississippi State has always 
inolined to be a strange contradiction of termse He is a dirt farmer's son, but he 
4s also a planter's son. He is rich; yet he is poor. He might take a11 manner of 
agricultural courses and go right out to become a doctor or a lawyer just as his 
father was or had hoped to bee He might drink and gamble, but he could take the 
"“plege" and keep it. In the early days he might have regarded the compulsory labor 
soheme as a pack of nonsense, but he went right on grubbing stumps on the drill fiela, 


Somehow or other, out of it all, there came a new sort of being: a man who was 
both liberally and industrially trained, a man who in some subtle way had learned to 
appreciate the dignity of agricultural labor, a man who did not look down his nose 
at his fellow student who had worked his way into or through college. As the Com 
mercial Appeal pointed out in an editorial praising the graduating class of 1910-11, 
“one of the ranking men sold old clothes; am other worked his way through by selling 
peanuts; anether by halfsoling shoes." Truly, said the Commercial Appeal, the college 
had "established a new order of society, based on the aristocracy of efficiency, as 
distinguished from the old aristocracy of blood or the parvenu one of wealth." Here 
was an atmosphere which, as Hardy boasted, did not allow “snobbery and extravagance® 
to live, for it was possible for "the man of small means to mix with the bests; to 
dignify labor in all forms, and thus fix in the minds of the student body correct 
standards of life and conduct."141 No wonder a college yell of the old days could 
unabashedly resort to such homely and unpretentious language as, “Hay, peas, beans, 
and squash{ A. & Me. cow pullers. Yes, by gosh gvi42 





Even after the college grew up, its students rarely affected the effete or the 
sophisticated air. When Governor Russell set out on a democratization campaign in 
the state colleges in 1920, he had little dss goulty in convincing himself that A, 

& Me was one of the “schools of the people." Even the bugaboo of so-called fra- 
ternity snobbishness has rarely been seen on the campus. In fact, in campus politics 


the fraternities have often fought each other and played for the support of the un- 
fraternal. 


Back in the days when the student body was less numerous than now everyone spoke 
to everyone else, and the democratic spirit of campus life was apparent in such minor 
ways as in the calling of the faculty members “prof" and in a tendenoy toward the 
coining of nicknames, both for students and faculty. Some of this camaraderie has been 
lost in the growing-up process, but even after the school has come-of age, dignity has 
not become pomposity, and no one has yet professed to find at Mississippi State either 
arrogance or snobbishness, Now the college has become a university, both in the multi- 
plicity of its curricula and in the heterogeneity of its student body. Yet, it is 
still not ashamed of the fact that, having progressed to the point where it goes the 
“whole cow," so to speak, it was once a little “cow college," where, as old-Colonél 
Montgomery boasted, the cow pasture was in the front yards a 





141 4 4.4.0.88.8., Proceedings, 1911, 134-5. 
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A SURVEY OF MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COURSES IN MISSISSIPPI SENIOR COLLEGES 


Out of a total of 11 senior colleges, 9 of which were white colleges end 2 negro colleges, it was found 
that 14 courses in the family and courses related to the family were being offered. Of these 14 courses it 
was found that a great variety of textbooks were used, almost every college using a different textbook. The 
only texts used more than once were Burgess and Locke, 3 times; Becker end Hill, twice; end Landis end Landis, 
twice. Two of the courses were not..strictly family courses, but one was a,course in consumer economics and 
the other mostly a home management course. The main method of teaching was partly lecture and pertly discussion 
in 10 cases. In only one was discussion alone used, and in none was the class conducted entirely by lectures. 
Some visual aids were used, particularly films. About half used films and 5 used no visual aids at all. Only 
three schools made eay field trips. The total number of hours of individuel counseling on marriage and family 
problers varied greatly, all the way from none at all, up to 60 hours in one case, a negro school. ‘Two schools 
estimated 9 hours or less, three schools 10 to 2) hours, two schools 21 to 30 hours, and three none et all, The 
main types of tests given were discussion in 8 schools, objective in 6, end objective end short enswer in 4. 
The number of written pavers required varied from none at all in 2 cases, one in 3 cases, two in 3 cases, three 
to five in 2 cases, end up to 15 short pavers in one school. Ths pemers were chiefly readirg reports in 6 cases, 
end term papers in 3 cases. A few schools gave wnat they called research papers, themes, and biographies. The 
total number of paces of required outside reading ranged from 400 to 1200. In seven cases 400 to 500 pages, ho 
two cases 500 to 1000 pages, and in two cases 1200 pages were required;—W. P. Carter 
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John A. Quitman: A Pioneer Champion of State Rights 


by 


JAMES H. McLENDON 
Assistent Professor of History 
Mississippi State College 


OTE: The abstract that follows is based on the Ph.D. dissertation of 
Tr. Mclendon, who received his degree st the University of Texas in 
1949. Dr. McLendon is currently at work on a bicgraphy of Quitmm. 


John Anthony Quitman was a lawyer, plenter, soldier, and champion of state rights in entebellum Mississippi. 
He was born in 1798, at Rhinebeck, New York, the fourth son of Frederick Henry Quitman, a lutheren minister, snd 
Anne Elizabeth (Hueck) Quitman. ‘The son received mich of his early training from his father, who intended him 
for the ministry. Young Quitman continued his studies while serving as tutor at Hartwick Academy, New York. In 
1818 he became instructor in nglish at Mount Airy College, Pennsyivmia. He resolved to study law and moved 
to Chillicothe, Ohio, where he began his legal studies. After his admission to the bar in 1021, he moved to 
Natchez, Mississippi, and engaged in the practice of lew. He was soon a full-fledged Southerner and on December 
20, 1824, he married Eliza Turner, deaghter of a prominent Netchez family. ‘The Quitmans had eleven children, 

Live of whom died in childhood. 

Quitman's prominent connection with Masonry probably contributed mich to his professional and political 
success. ‘The Grend Lodge of Mississippi elected him Grand Master from 1826 to 1838 end again in 1845 end 1846. 
Meenwhile, in 1827 he won election to the lower house of the state legislature, where he served on the judiciary 
committee, From 1028 to 1834 he held the office of chancellor of the state. During that period he served as 
chairman of the judiciary committee in the Mississippi Constitutional Convention of 1632. He objected to popu- 
ler election of judges, and he earnestly advocated submission of the convention's work to the pecple for rati- 
fication or rejection, but lest on doth issues. 

After 1832 Quitman identified himself with the mllification movement in Mississippi. Although a recognize. 
leader in the minority state rights group, he nevertheless won election to the state senate in 1835, became its 

esident on December 3, and served as Acting Governer for five weeks. The next year he lost a race for Congress, 
ing defeated by a Jazkson Democrat, Sameli J, Gholeon. 

In the meantime Quitman had invested in extensive property holdings. He had purchased a large home, “Mon- 
mouth," in the environs of Natchez, had develcped a suger plantation in Louisiana, and had acquired a cotton 
plantation end several tracts of land in Mississippi. : 

Since early manhood Quitman had actively participated in militia activities. In 1836 he led a group of 
mounted volunteers to Texas, but the company arrived at San Jacinto a few days after the decisive battle. The 
next year his militia division in Mississippi elected him major-general. 

1839 Quitman went to Europe in an unsuccessful effort to sell securities of the Mississippi Reil Road 
Company. By 1840, like most Mississippians who had experienced the Panic of 1837, he hed becom: financially 
embarrassed. ‘Thereupon, he turned again to his lcngeneglected legal practice and to the management of his prop- 
erty. In the controversy over the repudiation of the Mississippi Unicn Bank bonds, Quitman thought the securities 
illegally issued, tut he opposed repudiation. After disavowal of the bonds in two successive state elections, 
he accepted the decision as final. 

When the Mexifen War began, Quitman received a commission as brigadier-general of volunteers. His commmd 
wes the first to assault end take en enemy fortification in the Battle of Monterey. (m April 14, 1847, the 
President recomended him for promoticn to major-generai, Quitmsn’s divisicn aided the successful assmilt on 
Chapultepec. His forces were the first to breach the immediate defenses of Mexico City and the first to march 
into the cepital upen its surrender. Scott thereupon appointed him civil and military governor of Mexico City. 
Quitman favored ecquisition of all of Mexico or, at least, adoption of his carefully wrought plen for occupation 
of the country for an indefinite period.+ 

Quitman ren second to W. O. Butler as a cendidate for the vice-presidential nomination in the Democratic 
National Convention of 1848. The next year he won election to the governorship in Mississippi. After Congress 
edopted the compromise measures of 1550, Quitman called a special session of the legislatare and recommended 
that the acts be protested. If Congress would not satisfactorily modify the compromise, Quitran recommended 
that Mississippi secede from the Union. In the meantime a federal grand jury indicted him and others for support 
of the Iopez filibustering expedition to Cuba in 1650. He resigned the governorship to face the chergee, but 

case was dropped after a third failure to convict a cedefendant. In 1651 he become the anti-compromise 
candidate for governor of Mississippi, but he withdrew as a matter of principle after the election of delegetes 
to a state convention had resulted in a large “Unicn" majority favoring acceptance of the aonvromise. 

Quitman assumed leadership of the Cuban liberation movement in 1653. Definitive plans were made for an 
invasion of the islend, but Quitman resicned the command before the expedition materialized. 

After his election to Congress in 1055, Quitman became chairman of the Military Affairs Committee. As congress- 
Ban Quitman espoused extrese state rights proposals and worked for repeal of the neutrality lews. In 1556 he was 
egain @ candidate for the Democratic vice-presidential nomination. Quitman led the first ballot, but John C. 
Breckinridge was nominated on the second ballct. He continued to serve in Congress until his death on Juty 17, 188, 
two and one-half years before his own state took the final step-of severance from the Union-~a move for which he had 
ergued for a quarter of a century. 

T Yor details of the diplozacy of the peace, in which Nicholas P. frist pleyed the leading part, see “Nicholas P. 
Trist: Biography of # Disobedient Diplomat,” Ph.D. Thesis (Virginia, 1950), by R. A. Brent, of the history staff 
®t Mississippi State College. An sbstract of this study eppeared in the Bulletin for Summer, 1950, pp. 23-24. 
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Teacher Salary Policies in Mississippi 


by 
ERON R. TOOTLE 


NOTE; Mr. Tootle received his M.S. degree in education at Mississippi 


State in August, 1950. ‘he following summary of his findings is taken 
from Chapters I and V of Mr. Tootle's thesis. 


The writer's interest in salary schedules was developed through readings as a graduate student. The writer 
became convinced that schedules acted as “governors” to retard or accelerate the flow of capable teachers into 
the profession. ‘Through conversations with superintendents, who were further pursuing their graduate study, it 
was found that there was no state salary schedule, end it was believed that such « practice wes none too well 
established in local school systems throughout the state. Consequently, the writer decided to study the problea 
to ascertain the true picture of the status of teachers' salary policies in Mississippi. 


The date for this study were secured from three sources, namely: Questionnaires were mailed to various 
school officials throughout Mississippi; letters of inquiry were mailed to a selected mumber of State Superin- 
tendents of Education; end throuch wide readings of related literature. 

It is the practice of the National Education Association to make teacher salary surveys according to popue 
letion ranges of cities, towns, and villages; therefore, this study has followed the seme practice so thet 
comparisons might be made. A questionnaire was sent to all of the 12 cities in Mississippi having a pope 
ulation of 10,000 or more according to the 1940 census and to all of the 34 cities having a population from 
2,500 to 10,000 according to the same census. These cities have four-year accredited high schools according 
to the Mississippi Educational Directory for 1949-50. In order to secure the other fifty-eight schools to 
which questionnaires were to be sent, am impartial plen of selection was resorted to so that a representative 
sampling could be secured rather than sampling my one particuler group. The plen was that of taking every 
seventh school of the remaining four-year eccredited high schools eccording to the Mississippi Educational 
Directory for 1949-50. 

From the 104 questionnaires sent to the school superintendents, 77 replies were received. The sam 
type questiomaire that was sent to the 104 school superintendents was mailed to each of ths 82 County 
Superintendents of Education, from which 57 replies were received. A letter requesting information relative 
to state salary schedule policies wes mailed to thirty-two State Superintendents of Education and thirty-two 
Tesponses were received, <All of the thirteen Southern states were included and the remaining nineteen states 
were selected at random, with particular emphasis being placed upon securing @ representative sampling from 
each section of the United States. 

In analyzing end interpreting the data secured from rsponses to question 1 of the questionnaire, "Does 
your school system have a salary schedule?", it is found that & per cent of the persons checking this 
item reported they had salary schedules while 35 per cent reported they did not havea salary schedule in 
operation. The percentage of "yes" answere is somewhat below that reported by the National Education 
Association! in their study of the mimber of school systems reporting salary schedules in 1948-40. in which 

per cent of the responses were negative. 

It is quite evident that a number of ‘teachers in Mississippi are being penalized due to school systems 
not having salary schedules in operation. In the absence of schedules, individual bargaining is the rule 
instead of the exception which means that such extraneous factors as "politics" end "pull" determine, to a 
large extent, not only the amount of salary but also who shall be placed in various positions. Not only 
is the teacher in Mississippi heing penalized but the school system itself is being penalized by not having 
a@ schedule as evidenced by the study made by Bolton, Cole, and Jessup* in which they stated that 75.9 per 
cent of the school systems replying reported that salary schedules were either effective or unusually 
effective in retaining teachers of high quality. 

In the study made by the National Education Association in 1948-49 on the prevalence of salary sched- 
ules,. it is stated thet "a minority of even 15 per cent of the city school systems has not taken this oa 
step toward an adequate salary policy is a reason for concern both in the profession and among laymen," 

It should be of even greater concern to the educational leaders of Mississippi that 35 per cent of the 
schools in Mississippi reported they had not instituted salary schedules. 

From question 2 in the questionnaire,"If you do have a salary schedule, when was it put into operation?", 
it is seen thet as a whole the salary schedule policies are quite recent. Twenty-six of the 43 responding 
to this question or 60.5 per cent of the systems reported that the salery schedule had been instituted within 
the past 3 years. Of the remaining responses, 32.6 per cent reported putting their schedule into operation 
since 1941-42 which means that 93.1 per cent instituted a salary policy within the past 8 years. 

Turning to question 3, "If you do not have a salary schedule, do you anticipate putting one into operation?", 
it can be seen that 12 of the 23 responding or 52.2 per cent reported "yes" while 47.6 per cent reported "no". 
It is inconceivable to the writer that any party responsible for the formation of salary policies would say 
that there was no anticipation of putting a schedule into operation. It is deemed of peramount importance that 
every school administrator instigate a salary schedule, for es Reeder4+ states, "A poor schedule is probsebly better 
than none", : 

Question 4 in the questionnaire, “If you mticipate putting into operation a salary schedule, it will be at 
what approximate times?", received responses from eleven of the twelve who reported "yes" to question 3. It cam 
be seen that 100 per cent reported that it was enticipated that salary schedules would be put into operation 





PP saree and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 1948-49," National Education Association Research 
Bulletin, Pe e 


Frederick E. Bolton, Thomas R. Cole, and John H. Jessup, The Beginning Superintendent, p. 305- 
3 “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 194549," op. cit., De Oe 
4 Ward G. Reeder, The Business Administration of a School System, p. 375. 
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within the next 3 years. 

Referring to question 5 in the questionnaire, “If you have a salary schedule, do you pay elementary and 
secondary teachers with equal qualifications end experience the same salary?", it is observed that responses 
yere secured from sixty-four of the seventy-seven school systems reporting. Of the 64 responses, 59 or 92.2 
por cent stated that equal salaries were paid to elexentary and secondary teachers with equal qualifications 
end experience while 5 responses or 7.8 per cent reported “no”. It is encouraving to note this trend which 
is included in the single salary schedule, The Waticnal Education Association? made a study in which it is 
reported that 88.5 per cent of all teachers preferred the policy of paying elementary and secondary teachers 
with equal qualifications and experience the same salary, 

From question 6 in the questionnaire, “Do you differentiate between the sexes with equal qualifications 
ani experience s?*, sixty-one respcnses were received. ‘Twenty-four of the 61 or 33.8 per cent stated "yes" 
while 47 or 66.2 per cent reported "no". ‘These figures show a great variation from those reported by the 
Rational Education Association in which it is stated that only 9.8 per cent of the responses reported sex 
differentials in cities under 30,000 population. 

Turning to question 7, *Do vou have increments of certain salary increases for additional qualifications 
end experience?", it is found that 54 of the 67 responses or 60.6 per cont reported "yes" while 13 or 19.4 

cent stated "no". ‘The figures reported in this study do not: show a great variation from those reported 
in a study made by the National Education Association’ in which it was stated that 75 per cent of the teachers 
were in favor of the typical trend of practice, which is in the direction of rewarding higher preparation with 
extra salary. 

Question 8 in the questionnaire, "If salary increments are given, which of the following tends to character- 
ize it? Increments remain the same from year to year; increments tend to get larger with additional experience; 
increments tend to get smaller with additional experience.”, received fifty-three responses. ‘The percentaz 
in one item of this study shows a great similarity with that reported by the National Education Association®; 
however, the other two items show a great variation. ‘This study shows 58.5 per cent reported increments remain 
the seme from year to year while the National Education Association reported 58.9 per cent; on the item, “in- 
crements tend to get larger with additional experience,” 30.2 versus 16.3 per cent; and on the item, “increments 
tend to get smaller with additional experience," 11.3 versus 3.3 per cent. The remaining percentages of the 
Wational Education Association are included in “other variations". 

Referring to question 9 in the questionnaire, “In case you have salary increments, are they entomatic?", 
it is seen that 40 of the 54 responses or 74.1 per cent reported that increments were automatic while 14 of 
the responses or 25.9 per cent reported increments were not automatic. The National Education Association 
reports no study including this question; therefore, no comparison can be made. 

From question 10, "If you have increments, how large are they?”, it is observed that forty-three responses 
were secured. Fourteen or 32.6 per cent reported increments of $40-49 per year. The increments renged from 
less than $20 to $120-129, the median being $48. Other than the $40-49 increment, none received high enough 
percentages to be significant. 

Turning to question 11 in the questionnaire, "How long do your increments contime?", it is found that 
21 of the 44 replying or 47.7 per cent reported 5 increments while 20.5 per cent reported less then 5 increments. 
There were no other percentages large enouch to be significant. The number of increments ranged from less then 
five to fifteen. It is to be noted that almost 70 per cent (68.2 per cent) reported five or less increments 
while the National Education Association? propeses a schedule containing at least fifteen increments. 

Question 12 in the questionnaire, "In case you have salary increments, are such increments withheld if 
the rating of the teacher is unsatisfactory?”. received responses from forty-seven school systems. Thirteen 
or 27.7 per cent reported that increments were withheld while 34 of the 47 responses or 72.3 per cent stated 
that teachers received increments whether their rating was satisfactory or not. 

Referring to question 17 in the questionnaire, “What provisions are made for administrators on your 
schedulet", it is seen that responses were secured from forty-one school systems. Twelve of the 41 responses 
or 29.3 per cent reported “individual contract" while 24.4 per cent reported "no provisions". The other 
items did not have percentages large enough to be worthy of consideration. Even though numerous items were 
Presented as being provisions for administrators, it is generally conceded that administrators are not in- 
cluded in the salary schedule. Probably the typical situation is given by one school system when it stated, 
"We get the best we can for the woney we have." 

eration 18 in the questionnaire, "Is out-of-state teaching service accepted in full?", received responses 
from school systems of which 44 responses or 71.0 per cent reported out-of-state teaching service was 
eccepted in full while 18 replies of the 44 or 29.0 per cent reported it was not. 

From question 19 in the questicnnaire, "If out-of-state teaching service is not accepted in full, what 
part is accepted?", it is observed that seventeen replies were received. There were various items, with 
29.4 per cent of the responses reporting “one year accepted for two elsewhere" while 23.5 per cent reported 
"none", The percentages for the other items were not large enough to be significant. 

Turning to question 20 in the questicnnaire. "Is full service credit given to new teachers who come 
into your system from other schools within the state?", it is found that responses were secured of which 
50 or 75.8 per cent gives full service credit to teachers who taught within the state while 16 responses or 
24.2 per cent stated they did not give full credit. 

Referring to question 21 in the questionnaire, "If full service credit is not given to teachers from 
Schools within the state, what part is accepted, if any?", it is found that only fifteen replies were received. 

these 53.3 per cent stated “one year for every two elsewhere" was accepted while 20.0 per cent reported 


‘eecemesees 


9 "The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration,” National Education Association Research Bulletin, 
Decenber, 1945, p. 107. 
1947 “Analysis of Single Salary Schedules," National Education Association Research Bulletin, October, 

> e 90. 

[tbe Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration," op. cite, p. 109. 

“Analysis of Single Salary Schedules," op. cit., pe W. 
9 “Professional Salaries for Teachers," National Education Association Journal, December, 1949, p. 62. 
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"no credit" accepted. The National Education Association holds that the "initial position of each teacher 
on the salary schedule should be determined by his amount of preparation end years of experience, with reason- 
able credit being given for teaching experience in other school systems, whether in the same state or in other 
states."10 ' 

Question 22 in the questionnaire, “Is there a probationary period before a new teacher in your system 
is placed on the schedule permanently?", received responses from 62 school systems of which 13 or 20.0 per 
cent reported there was a probationary period while 49 of the responses or 60.0 per cent stated there was no 
probationary period. Z 

From question 23 in the questionnaire, "If there is a probationary period before a new teacher in your 
system is placed on the schedule permanently, how long is it?", it is found that thirteen replies were received, 
Two school systemr reported a three-year probationary period, five reported two years, and six reported ons 
year. The National Education Associationll states that enmal salary increases should start with the second 

er of service. 

i Turning to question 24 in the questionnaire, “Does your schedule have any provisions for dependentst", 

it is seen thet sixty-six replies were secured. Two of the 66 or 3.0 per cent reported provisions for depend- 

ents while 64 of the replies or 97.0 per cent stated there were no provisions for dependents. In a study 

made by the National Education Associationl2 it is reported that 5.4 per cent of the school systems stated 

allowances 3° provided for dependents. Cooke reports that dependency allowances should enter into salary 

scheduling. 
feferstie to question 25 in the auestiomaire, "If your schedule contains provisions for dependents, 

what provisions are made?", it is found that only one of tne two reporting “yes" to question 24 replied, 

This school system stated that the cost of living was taken into consideration. 

Question 26 in the questionnaire, "Is merit considered for advancement on the schedule? If answer is 
"yes', how is merit determined?", received replies to the first question from fifty-four school systems. 
Fourteen of the responses or 25.9 per cent stated merit was considered foradvancement while 40 school systems 
or 74.1 per cent reported hat merit was not considerediir advancement. The second part ofthe question re- 
ceived only eleven responses of which none received a large enough percentage to be worthy of consideration; 
however, some of the items sre interesting. Two school systems reported “administrators opinion"; one, 
“ability - professional attitude": one, “objective evaluation"; one, “point system by teachers committee", two, 
“by quality of work"; one, “results based upon achievement tests"; one, “board and superintendent"; one, 
“service rendered"; and one, “by all the means % hKere- for measuring ability." 

From question 27 in the questionnaire, "Does your schedule maxe my provisions for special duties such 
as athletic personnel, play directors, etc.?", it is observed that 60 of the 68 responses or 88.2 per cent ree 
Ported provisions for special duties while 6 of the 68 school gystems or 11.8 per cent reported no pro- 
visions. Some of the states have specific statements included in the salary law regarding provisions for 
extra duties as evidenced by the following from the salary law of Louisiana to the effect that nothing 
“shall prevent parish or city school boards from providing additional compensation or increased increments, 
for special teachers such as principals, assistant principals, agree, librarians, agricaltural teachers, 
home economics teachers, misic teachers, or any other teachers." 

Turning to question 28 in the questionnaire, "The salary of teachers is distributed over how many 
months?", it is seen that seventy-four responses were secured. Of these 17.6 per cent reported eight months; 
9.5 per cent, nine months; 16.2 per cent, ten months; 1.4 per cent, eleven months; 29.7 per cent, twelve 
months; and 25.6 per cent reported optional plans. The Netional Education Association says that the "most 
common practice for cities under 30,000 population is to be paid on a twelve months basis while that for 
cities over 30,000 is on a ten months basis." 

Referring to question 29 in the questionnaire, "salaries of administrators are distributed over how 
many months?", it can be seen that seventy-three school systems responied with one reporting eleven months; 
sixty-six, twelve months; and six reported optional plans. It is gemerally conceded that as a whole 
administrators are paid on a twelve months basis. : 

From statement 30 in the questionnaire, "If you have a copy of your salary schedule, I would appreciate: 
your sending a copy.", it is seen thet thirty-six school systems sent schedules while forty-one did not. 

From a report by the Mississippi Department of Education it is shown that the median salary for white 
classroom teachers for 1948-49 was $1617.65 while the National Education Association reports the median 
salery for all types of classroom teachers for 1948-49 wes $2954 for cities with 10,000 to 30,000 popu- 
lation, $2783 for cities with 5,000 to 10,000 population, and $2655 for cities with 25590 to 5,000 population 
or en average medien of $2801 for classroom teachers in cities under 30,000 population. 





10 rhid., p. 63. 1 mia. 

ig “Analysis of Single Salary Schedules," op. cit., pe W. iets 

13 Dennis H. Cooke, Administering the Teaching Personnel, pp. 289-290. 

+ it tatdne Sencinn-Melfare Laue <= Revhesd Bebites of 1950," Seuketans Schools, ». 40: 


"Teacher Personnel Procedures: Exployment Conditions in Service," National Education Association 
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Mississippi's Rural Migration 
by 


HARALD A. PEDERSEN, 
Division of Sociology and Rural Life 


and girls or young men end young women continue to be the most importent single export item from 
Mississippi. With roughly 400,000 more babies born in the state than would be required to replace the per= 
sons dying during the past decade, the state has not quite managed to maintain a stable population. Probably 
half a million people, or a number equal to one-fourth of the present population in the state, migrated to 
other states during the ten-year period. Somes returned endothers wore replaced by migrants from other states, 
but when the balance sheet is draw up, roughly 400,000 more people have .oved out of Mississippi since 1940 
than moved into the state during that period. 

This is the implication which may be drawn from preliminary releases based on the 1950 census. The 
state as a whole lost less than ons-percent in population during the ten-year period. In 1940 the population 
was 2,183,000 while the preliminary releases place the 1950 population at 2,171,000, or a loss of around 
12,000 people. In all probability, when final tabulations are completed, the loss will be even smaller. 

A complete enalysis of changes which have occurred and are occurring in the state mst await final 
tebulations by the Buream of the Census. However, if preliminary releases are evaluated in terms of past 
performance of Mississippi people, some indication of changes which have taxen place may be obtained. 

In 1940 the replacement rate--that is, the balance between births and deaths--fell short of the ree 
placement level among urban people in Mississippi. This means that without migration there were only enough 
children born in towns and cities to replace three-fourths of the white and two-thirds of the Negro losses 
due to deaths. The replacement rate for farm population, in contrast, shows an excess of births over deaths 
of 60 percent for the white and 90 percent for Negro population. 

At this replacement level, urban population should have decreased about 10 percent during the decade 
end farm population should have increased neerly 30 percent. However, preliminary releases indicate that 
urban population gained over 36 percent while rural population, which includes farm population, lost nearly 
ten percent. 

Pome indication of the relation between the replacement level, migration, end loss or gain in the 
population may be derived from an analysis of the male replacement rate for farm people. ‘The male replace- 
ment rate is the ratio of farm bovs reaching age 20 to the number of farm men who die or pass the age of 
retirement at 65, during a given period. 

For every 100 farm men who die or reach the age of retirement there are 250 young men ready to enter 
the farm labor force, the repiacement rate for Mississicpi reveals. Farm population, however, has always 
been subject to migration. The American farmer does net follow the policy of sub-dividing the farm so 
that each boy can have a plot of ground, instead farm young people migrate. 

Rural-urban migration is low in periods of depression and high in periods of prosperity. The decade 
1930-1940 was a period of low economic activity during woich a low rate of migration could be expected. In 
contrast, the 1940-1950 decade was a period of high economic activity and full employment. Consequently, 

@ large migration from rural to urbem areas could be expected and preliminary census releases indicate that 
such has been the case. 

The number of urban centers in the state increased from 48 with a population of 432,882 in 1940, to 
51 with a population of 561,483 in 190. In all probability, the replacement index for urban areas 
has not increased appreciably during the l0-year period. This means that the migration to urban areas 
in Mississippi has been in excess of 160,000 persons. 

While urben centers were increasing by 160,000 persons rural areas lost nearly 171,000 pecple. ‘The 
evidence points strongly to the fact that the 400,000 migrants from the state, the excess of births over 
deaths, were drawn originally from the rural popriation. This means that in excess of half a million 
people, or approximately one-third of the present rural population of the state, have migrated from 
rural areas during the l0-year period. Some have gone to replace migrants leaving Mississippi cities for 
other states; others have added to the accumulation in Mssissippi cities; and others have migrated from 
tural areas of Mississippi to urban centers or rural areas of other states. 

Preliminary 1950 census releases indicate differences in rates of gain or loss between various sub-areas 
end between cities. In Mississippi, large centers gained et the fastest rate. Small urban centers also 
gained but at a lower rate and rural arees, as noted, lost population. Furthermore, the indication is that 
villages and towns with less than 2,500 persons gained or lost only slightly in population. The loss was 
greatest for open ccuntry areas in the state. 

fwo Mississippi cities, Jacksen and Meridian, had a population of 25,000 or more in 1940. During the 
decade, Jackson gained 57 percent and Meridian 18 percent. In 190 Biloxi, Greenville, Hattiesburg, and 
Vicksburg were included in large centers and Lmrel, with a preliminary total of 24,963, probably will 
be included when the final tabulation is completed. This makes a total of 6 and possibly 7 centers in the 
state with a population of 25,000 or more persons. These seven centers in 1950 account for 13 percent of 
the people in the state as compared to 1940 when less than 5 percent of the people were living in the 
two centers with 25,000 or more persons. 

The intermediate-size cities in the state, those with populations ranging from 10,000 to 24,999, 
gained slightly less than large cities. In 1940 there were 10 centers in this size group. The ten 
centers gained 40 percent during the decade. In 190 four of the centers are in the next larger size 
group. Three centers increased from less than 10,000 persons in 1940 to 10,000 or more persons making 
3 centers in 1950 in the interiediateesize group. 

Combining the intermediate and large cities there are 15 centers in the state with a population of 
427,392, or nearly 20 percent of thse total population, This is almost equal to the total urban population 
in the state in 1940. The increasing importance of the large and intermediate urban centers indicates a 
changing way of living in the state. 





1 This article is reprinted from the October,1950 issue of Mississippi Farm Research, published by the 


Missiasippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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The number of small urban centers is the same in 1950 os in 1940, with 36 centers ranging in size 
from 2,500 to 3, 999 persons. In 1940 there were 159,772 persons living in these 36 centers. During the 
decade three of these centers increased to 10,000 or more persons, one dropped to less than 2,500 persons, 
and four centers increased from less than 2,500 persons to 2,500 or more persons. 

A couplete enumeration of towns and villeges with less than 2,500 persons is not available at present, 
However, the data was secured for several counties scattered throughout the state. In these counties, 
towns, and villages tend to hold their own showing only slight gains or losses. The open country population, 
in contrast, experienced considerable losses in nearly every beat. 

On the basis of this incomplete evidence the conclusion seems warranted that the loss experienced by 
rural ereas is the result of continued extensive outmigretion of farm boys and girls in the early productive 
years. This characteristic was observed to & less marked degree in the period from 1930 to 1940. 

In summary, it shculd be re-eaphasized that the population totals cited here are preliminary and hence 
are subject to revision. Nonetheless it seems certain that Mississippi will hardly do better than to main- 
tain a stable population. Wnen replacement rate is considered, it becomes evident that a large number of 
people have migrated from the state annually during the decade. Finally, rural areas have lost population 
while urban areas have gained. 

The heavy migration frem rural areas is not necessarily en unhealthy condition. Rather it may be the 
sign of a healthy readjustment in the economy of the state. Rural leaders and farm people themselves have 
long been aware of the extreme pressure of people on the land in Mississippi and in the South. The observed 
migration may bring about a better balance between these two primary resources in the state. State and 
local leaders should continue efforts to "balaace agriculture with industry" so that the state may reap bene 
fits from money expended in educating its young people. This cam only be done by making available alternative 
employment opportunities in the state that can successfully compete with employment opportunities elsewhere . 


January Business Activity 


Mississippi business activity during January 1951 gained 15 per cent over Jemary 1950, according to 
the February issue of the Miscissivpi Business Review, which ise edited by Professor J. J. MacAllister and 
published monthly by the Business hesearch Stavioz at Mississippi State College. On Jamary 31, the index 
stood at 33 per cent of the 1932-40 average. This 1s 50 points above the level of January 31, 1950, and: 
only 39 points below the all-time hich of 372 reached last August on the Business Research Station's index, 
Eight major indicators showed gains over a year ago; the ninth, registration licenses for new businesses, 
dropped 22.9 per cent. Benk debits were up 20.5 per cent; contracts awarded, 81.9 per cent, All sixteen 
trade districts reported a gain in business activity over a year ago, as follows: Clarksdale, 26.6 per cent; 
Meridien, 22.9 per cent; Gulfport-Biloxi, 22.8 per cent; Memphis and Pascagoula, 21.2 per cent; McComb, 20.4 
per cent; Jackson, 19.7 per cent; Greenwood, 19.3 per cent: Columbus, 15.6 per cent; Greenville, 17.8 per 
cent; Tupelo, 16.7 per cent; Laurel, 16.4 per cent; Corinth and Hattiesburg, 15 per cent; Natchez, ike per 
cent; end Vicksburg, 5.8 per cent. 


ississippi Farm Prices in January 


Prices received by Mississippi farmers during Jamary, 191 were 4 per cent higher than during December, 
1950, according to the February issue of Mississippi Farm Research, which contains the monthly price survey 
conducted by Professors D. W. Parvin, W. E> Caristian, and fc. TOE. Transl, This was the third consecutive 
month that a new record high has been reached. Compared to a year ago, prices received by Mississippi farsers 
increased 51 per cent. This is 348 per cent of the 1909-i4 average. Prices received by farmers of the nation 
as a whole ere the highest since denuary 1948, 300 per cent of the 1909-14 average. This is an increase of 
5 per cent over a month ago and 28 per cent over a year ago. Prices paid by farmers during Jemary were 3 
per cent higher than during December, 1940, the previous record high. ‘This is 9 per cent higher than a year 
ago and 272 per cent of the 1909-14 average. 

Even though prices paid by farmers increased over December, 1950 to set a new record high, purchasing 
power, as reflected by the parity ratio, was slightly higher for both the Mississippi farmer and for farmers 
of the United States as a whole. This was dus to prices received having increased eat a mre yepid pace thm 
prices paid. Mississippi farmers are in a more favorable position than farmers of the nation as a whole from 
the standpoint of prices paid end received. The parity ratio for Mississippi for Jemary, 191 was 128 per 
cent of the 1909-14 average, compared to 110 per cent for farmers of the nation as a whole. 


ECONOMICS STUDY SHOWS SOUTHERN ADVANCE 


(Continued from page 10) 


fere with a type of agriculture already in course of development which afford the Southern producer an op- 
portunity to attain a higher real standard of living, with the minimam of conflict with the interests of com 
suters and taxpayers," the book said. The economists said that the early New Deal definition of parity in 
farm prices no longer held, at least in the case of tobacco. This definition of parity prices was given in 
the study as “the prices for products produced by the farmers which would give them the same purchasing power 
with reference to commodities purchased by farmers which had existed immediately prior to World War I." The 
economists’ own definition of present parity was:*It now represents primarily the highest price which repre- 
sentatives of growers, by using all the parlianentary devices at taeir command, have been able to persuade 
Congress to accept as the basis for Government price support." 

The thirteen states included in the study were Alabama, Arkensas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisien® 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oclahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, 
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Activities 
GRADUATE REGISTRATION IN SOCIAL SCIEHCES GROWS 





Greduate registration in the soclal sciences at Mississippi State College contimes to rise, the 
total spring eeunetee registrants as majors end minors in the several departents being 105 as corpared 
to 99 lest semester, Fducaticn leads in the number of graduate majors with 26. History comes next with 
12 majors, followed by Acricultural Economics with 7 majors. Sociology has two majors end Government 
one.. As for graduate minors, Agricultural Economics leads with 24 students, followed by rducation with 
14, Economics with 9, History with 6, Government with 3, and Sociology with 2. The names of majors and 
minors in these fields follow: Alder, Weylend M., Agricultural Economics minor; Ashley, James A., Agri- 
cultural Economics minor; Petterton, Clarence B.,dr., Economics minor; Bickerstaff, Jack M., Education 
major; Bilgic, Kemal M., Acricultural Fconomics minor; Boswell, Rupert D., Jr., Education minor; Box, 
Annie M,, History major, Sducation minor; Burrage, Clifton W., Agricultural Economics minor; Clark, Clyde 
R., Agricultural Economics minor; Cleveland, E. C., Education major; Covington, Beatrice C., Education 
major; Crowley, Everett W., Agricultural Economics minor; Cutler, Harry C., Education major, History minor; 
Davis, Jefferson D., Education major; Davis, Julius Harper, Education major; Dykes, Mrs. Mary Frences 
Wilson, History major, Education minor; Ellis, Thoras Edward, Agricultural Economics minor: Estes, Allen 
¥., Jr., Agricultural Economics major, Sconomics minor; Farnsworth, Clyde H., Education major, Economics 
minor; Finley, Henry C., Agricultural Economics minor; Garner, Arvy L., Education major; Greer, Hazel M., 
Education major; Hall, William £., Agricultural Economics major, Economics minor; Hamblin, Orby D., Educa 
tion minor; Hankins, Ray B., Agricultural Economics miror; Harrell, J.C., Agricultural Economics minor; 
Hinton, Charles Foch, Agricultural Economics minor: Hobby, Floyd M., Agricultural Economics minor; Honey~ 
cutt, Edwerd D., Acricultural Economics minor; Hunsucker, Allene, History major; Johnson, R.C., Education 
major; Johnston, Ripert B., Acricultural Econcmics Major, Economics minor; Jobnston, Thomas J., Agricultural 
Economics major; Kermedy, Kennsth D., Education major: King, Wilburn, Jr., History major, Education end 
Government minors; Kinard, Anita I., Education major, History minor; Lever, Mrs. Webbie J., History major, 
Faucation minor; locke, Farl L., Agricultural Ecmomics minor; Long, Julien R., Education major, History 
minor; McCain, Mary J., History major, Sociology minor; McMinn, Ola Mae, Education major; Mcihorter, Chester 
G., Agricultural Hconomics minor; Mann, Willien H., Education major; Martin, Ernest B., Education major; 
Martin, John T., History major, Education minor; Mitchell, Mrs. Mary Lou, Education major; Moffett, Woodson 
W., Jr., Agricultural Economics major, Economics minor; Moor, Bluford L., Sr., Education major; Morgan, 
Frances L., Education major; Mott, Mary Rose H., History major; Murphree, John P., Education major, History 
minor; Nixon, Lake H., Agricultural Economics minor; Owen, Sidney §., History major, Education minor; 
Payne, David L., Sociology major, Government minor; Rieves, Billie L., Education major; Robertson, Wiley.C., 
Agricultural Economics minor; Rone, William L., Education major, History end Sociology minors; Salter, leo 
W., Agricultural Economics minor; Seal, Enoch, Jr., History major, Education and Govemmment minors: Seale, 
Artbur D., Jr., Agricultural Economics.major, Economics minor; Sheffield, lee R., Agricultural Economics 
minor; Shepherd, Albert G., Jr., Agricultural Economics minor; Simpson, John K., Agricultural. Economics 
minor; Smith, Cherles I., Agricultural Economics minor; Smith, Newton J., Agricultural Economics minor; 
Southwerd, John 0., Jr., Government major, History minor; St. Clair, Carl R., Education minor; Stephens, 
Rhoda H., Education major; Steele, Ralph A., Education minor; Stubblefield, Mrs. Ann K., Education major; 
Tennyson, Calvin E., Education minor; Tremel, Thomas E., Agricultural Economics major, Economics minor: 
fruitt, John W., Education minor; Valentine, James H., Agricaltural Economics minor; Valentine, Mrs. Martha 
8., Education major; Warnick, Curtis D., Education minor; Watkins, Ethel A., History major; Wilson, Joe H., 
¥ducation minor; Wofford, Mrs. Nell A., History major, Economics minor; Shook, Howard E., Education major, 
Sutphen, John, Sociology major. 


D. GALE JOHNSON TO VISIT CAMPUS AND ADDRESS ROUND TABLE 


Dy. D. Gale Johnson, of the University of Chicago, will arrive here early in April for an extended 
visit with the Department of Agricultural Economics. Dr. Johnson is well-known in the field of agri- 
cultural economics, having published a number of books, the best known of which are Forwerd Pricing in 
Agriculture 4 Trade and Agriculture: A Study of Inconsistent Policies. Dr. Johnson has served as an 
edvisor to the State leoartzent and for a time after the war he wes in Germany as consultant on agri- 
cultural policy in the forces of occupation. 

It is expected that Dr. Johnson will address the next session of the Social Science Round Table, 
which is tentatively set for April 16. Cards will be mailed shortly giving details of this meeting. 


RECOGNITION OF CHURCH COMMUNITY WORK 








Mississippi churches are to be recognized for outstanding commmnity service by the Mississippi 
Christien Commmity Fellowship as a feature of Farm and Home Week to be held at Mississippi State 
College, July 16-20. Miss Shiela Nuttall of Yazoo City, deaconess of Mississippi conference doing 
rural work, is chairman of the fellowship committee on church recornition. Recognition will be 
accorded churches irrespective of size and denomination, which render outstanding community services. 
This service may take the form of recreation sponsorship, beautification, cooperation with other 
community agencies such as Scouts, Red Cross, schools, etc., improvement of religious, financial, end 
misic programs. All nominations mist be made by June 15, according to Professor Dorris W. Rivers of 
the Division of Sociology and Rural Life at Mississippi State College. 
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A. A. Uv. P. STATE = WIDE MEETING HERE 


The State Collece Chapter of American Association of University Professors is plenning a stateewide 
meeting of AAUP members and other interested persons on April 20 and 21. Dr. Ralph E, Himstead, general 
secretary of the American Association of University Professors, will be the guest of the Chapter for the 
two day session. He will deliver the principle address at the general session scheduled for 2 p.m, Sate 
urday, April 21, A tentative program for the two day visit by Dr. Himstead follows: 

Friday, April 20 

130 p.m. Mississippi State College Chapter Meeting---Auditorium, Libre 
:30 p.m. Informal Reception for Dr. Ralph E, Himstead, General Secretary, AAUP 
Saturday, April 21 : 
11300 a.m. Informal Conference between Dr. Himstead end College Administrators--- - .-.- 
President's Conference Room 
1:00 p.m. Open luncheon for delegates- -<- —Cafeteria 
21:00 p.m. State-wide Meeting (Open to all)------State College Chapel 
Address by Dr. Himstead 
Question period 
Adjournment 


CAMPUS SOCIOLOGISTS HOSTS TO OLE MISS GROUP 





The division of Sociology and Rural Life was host to the members of the department of Sociology and 
Anthropology from the University of Mississippi at an informal seminar on Saturday, March 10, Dr. William 
G. Haag of the University staff discussed his two major research projects in archesology. Dr. Esag is cone 
tinuing a study of dog skeletons which he initiated while at the University of Kentucky. Since coming to 
the University of Mississippi he has made considerable progress in @ archesslogical survey of the state, 
He is also doing intensive work on cne or two archasslogical sites in the state. Dr. Alfed C. Schmrr also 
presented a report on his work in penology and criminology in Mississippi. His discussion was devoted 
primarily to methodological problems associated with the study he is now carrying on at the State Peniten= 
tiary in Parchmen, Mississippi. In addition to Drs. Haag and Schmurr, Dr. Morton King, head of the depart- 
ment at the University attended the seminar. Professor Loftin end Mr. Galloway presented a statement 
covering the status of the rural health study now being carried on by the Division. Some time was devoted 
to @ discussion of future plans and possibilities for research in the general area of rural health. 


SUMMER GEOGRAPHY TRIP PLANNED 


The department of geology and geography, Mississippi State College, will offer its enmal western field 
course in geography during the first term of Summer School this year, June 4 to July 10, according to Dr. 
Merle W. Myers, who conducted a similer tour last summer. The course is open to graduate or undergraduate 
students end to both men end women. After a brief orientation period on the campus, the class will leave 
in a modern bus on a twenty-six-day, 6,000-mile tour, of the scenic, egricultural, mining, and industrial 
centers of western United States, including los Angeles, Carlsbad Caverns, El Paso, end Juarez, Mexico, 
Grand Cenyon, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone andthe Colorado Rockies. Costs for the course will include the 
reguler summer school tuition and fees at State College, plus a trip charge of $170 to cover transportation, 
lodging and most entrance fees to various scenic attractions. Six hours of credit may be earned in the 
course upon satisfactory completion of the requirements. Farvher information about the course and this 
summer's itinerary may be obtained by writing the Department of Geology and Geography, Box 115, Sate 
College, Mississippi 


MISSISSIPPI MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The third annual Mississippi Management Conference was held at the Edwards Hotel in Jackson March 
20 under the sponsorship of the Menagement department of Mississippi State College, of which J. J. 
Machllister is head. [Ir, Fred T. Mitchell, president of Mississippi State College, and Rex Frown, 
president of the Miss. Power and Lignt Company, gave welcoming addresses at the beginning of the early 
afternoon conference, which featured a talk on “Enployer="Smployee Relations" by T. 7. Stubbs of Atlenta, 
assistant vice president in charge of persomel relaticns, Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Later in the afternoon Wallace Wright, of the Merchants Company, Jackson, presided at a penel discussion 
on “Menagement's Stake in inaustrial Development." Professor NacAllister presided at the evening session, 
at which the speaker Yictor L, Short, of the Institute of Human Science in Chicago. His topic was "Personal 
Relations." Mr. Short is naticnally known in business educational circles as the first to bring the science 
of human engineering, and to apply its principles, to modern business and industrial management. 


FACULTY ATTEND M.E.A. CONVENTION 





A mumber of members of the Mississippi State College staff participated in the ennual MEA convention 
in Jackson, March 15-17. Professor Robert Weber, visual education specialist of the adult education 
departmen, and Mr. Marvin Osborn preperea a State College exhibit at the Heidelberg Hotel. Dr. Merle We 
Mvers, associate proiessor of geography, addressed a meeting of geography teachers at the Heidelberg 

tel on Friday morning. Dr. W. H. Barnard, professor of general education led a panel discussion on 
"Selection of Teachers" at a mesting oI the teacher education section on Friday afternoon. 

Others attending from State College were Dr. Fred T. Mitchell, Bob Williams, Arthur Morton, B. P. 
Brooks, T. T, Brackin, Dr. Adolph W. Aleck, D. Jd. D. Salis, Wo fv Hollinrsworth, Is. harold S. Snell= 
ea, RP. Waite, V. S. Fann, Lee By Geither, Korer 5. Ccskrey, Donald EL Thompson, Fass Margarete 

eedles, Miss Hlizabeth fovinson, and fxs. celia rose caupooll. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIZS 


Dr. Dorothy Dickins, head of the heme economics denertment of the Agricultural Experiment Station as 
Missisa:npi S:o58 Callers, wag in Wazhington on March 20 to attend, as a merber of the Consumers Advisery 
Comaittes, a joint seeting of this comnittes end President Truzan's Council of Economic Advisers, The 
group discussed the point st which the inflationery price rise cen te checked, end by what means. Thay 
also considered stevs necessary to prevent inequalities and injustices in price regulation. 

Qn March 30-31 Dr. Dickins particinated in a comittee meeting of the Snerican Home Feanomics Association 
in Washington, ‘ae purpose of the meeting was to devise a program of werk fer home eccnomics teachers ag a 


means of carrying to the consuter advice on what to buy to meet the high cost of living. 


Dr. Thomas A. Kelly represented the Mississippi State College Schecl of Business at the regional clinic 
on chaster of cosezes cperation in Greenwood March 22. State Representative Hal Kirby of the Starkville 
Chamber of Commerca also atterded. 


Ir. Willinn P. Carter, Professor of Sociology end Rurel Life, attended the Southern Council on Fenily 
Relations at A.exmmdr:a, La, on March 16 end 17. Dr. Carter was chairman of college teaching committee. 
He gave a report to this comai+tee of a survey on marriage and family courses in the senicr colleges of 
Mississippi. (Ses paze 30 for a report cn this survey). Dr. Carter served as substitute chairman for the 
Committee on The Impact of Television on the Family, end conducted one of the general sessions on this sube 
ject. (See page 13 for a revort made by Dr. Carter on this subject). Dr. Carter was also on two other 
committees, the executive committee and the marriage counseling comaittee. At its conclusion the council 
set up two regional groups, Mississippi being placed in a new Southwestern Council on Family Relaticns, Ir. 
Carter was elected vice-president of the new orgenization, chairmmm of new program committee, chairman of the 
college teaching committee, end is a member of the executive comnittee. 





The history of the labor movement was described by Dr. Robert A. Brent, of the history end government 
department, in a speech to the mechanicel engineering students cn March 7, Dr. Brent pointed out the ine 
creasing power of organized lsbor as evidenced in the growth of the A.F. of L, md the C.I.0., end the 
enactment of anti-trust legisietion, the NorriseLaGuardia Act of 1933, the Wagner Act of 1935, and the 
Teft-Hartley Act of 1947. On March 16 Dr. Brent spoke on the same topic to the Starkville Rotary Club. 


Dr. Earaid A. Pedersen was a member of the panel which eppeared before the Third Annual Management 
Conference in Jackson cn farch 20, 1951. ‘The subject of the panel discussion was "Managements Stake in 
Industrialization", Dr. Pedersen presented some of the current population facts pertinent to industrial 
developrent in the state. 








Dr. D. W. Parvin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, attended a meeting of the Subcomnit- 
tee of the State Lefense Preduction Advisory Committee in Jackson, Mississippi on February 23. ‘The purpose 
of this meeting was to establish Agricultural Production goals by Counties in Mississippi under the 
National Defense Program. 


Dr. W. E. Collins and Mx. F. E, Kern, Jro, of the Agricultural Economics Department, attended the 
ennual meeting of the Mississippi Dairy Froducts Associaticn at Biloxi, Mississippi March 810. 





Professor Fusene F, Mitchell, head of the industrial education department amd state teacher trainer 
in industrial eaucation, “atfénied the annual Southern Cenference cf State Suwervisors of Trade end 
Industrial Education and State Teacher Trainers at Mobile, Alabama, March 19-22, 





Dr. T. A. Kelly end Dr. Pen Wofferd attended a meting at Atlanta this month, at which representatives 
of the T:V.A> aad tne U. So Excployment Service research departments discussed proposed studies of the labor 
force in the South. 


Warren B, Scott, ccunselor and research specialist in the student affairs devartment, was elected 
treasurer of the tassissippi Guidance Associaticn at its emnual meeting in Jacksen this month. He was 
also selected, along with Gsorce Street, assistant dean cf men at the University, to repert on Mississirpi's 
guidance activities in higher education. ‘their reports are to eppear in the Southern College Personnel. 
Association News, published by this association. 











Professor Dorris Rivers, Dr. T A. Kelly, and Dr, Ben Wofford were great speakers at a meeting of the 


Mississippi coployient security Vorxers a: Jackson on Marca 55-37. Dr. Kelly discussed the basic, economic 
end social factors conditioning employment security in Mississippi. Dro woiford discussed present economic 
patterns end the need for a bester balexced industry, end Professor Rivers aiscussed the value of a 


community progrem in effecting the fullest use of human and natural rescurces. 





Woodson W. Moffett, Jr. has been appointed graduate assistant in the department of Agricultural 
Economics. : 





Mrs. Laurel P. Upshaw has been eppointed graduate assistant in the department of Geolcgy and Geography. 





Miss Olive Sheets of the Department of Eome Economics of the Mississippi Experiment Station, attended 
the ennual meeting cr the Southern Cooperative Greup in New Orleans this month. ‘his group was organized 
in 1938 with Miss Sheots as its first chairman. The purpose of the crranization has been to study cooperae 
tively fectors wiich affect the nutritive value of humm foods of plant origin, with ths final ebdjectiva, 
the improvement in thsir nutritive qualitios, Frem the tezinning hore economists, horticulturists, chemists, 
egronomists, end plant cenecists have cocrerated in the werk, aadthe grovp rew includes plant physiologists, 
weather specialists, end a stutisticien. Msnubers participating in one or more of the several. research proe 
jects being conducted represent seven southern exrerinunt stations, the Puerto Hico station, the U. S. Plant, 
Soil end Nutriticn Laboratory, sad ths U. S. Weather Burem, 


Dr. W. Hy Posnard, of the ecucation department, has corpleted research on a study of the social, economic, 
end educstichal tbaciezound of Mississippi county superintendents. 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIZS 


Dr. Dorothy Dickins, head of the heme economics devartment of the Agricultural Experiment Station ax 
Missisa:npi S7o0e Colle =e, was in Weehington on March 20 to attend, as @ nenber of the Consumers Advisery 
Comnittes, a joint neeting of this comnittee and President Truzan’s Council of Economic Advisers, The 
group discussed the point at which the inflationery price rise cen te checked, end by what means. Thay 
also considored stovs necessary to prevent inequalities and injustices in price regulation. 

Qn March 20-31 Dy. Dickins particinsted in a committee meeting cf the Snerican Home Ecanomics Associatien 
in Washington, Tae purpose of the meeting was to devise a program of werk fer home economics teachers ag a 
mens of carrying to the consuzer advice on what to buy to meet the high cost of living. 


Dr. Thomas A. Kelly represented the Mississippi State College Schecl of Business at the regional clinic 


on chatter of costercs cperation in Greenwood March 22. State Representative Hal Kirby of the Starkville 
Chamber of Commerce also aiterded. 


Ir. Willinnm P. Carter, Professor of Sociology end Rural Life, attended the Southern Council on Fenily 
Relations av A.exmur:a, La, on March 16 endl]. Dr. Carter was chairman of college teaching committee. 
He gave a report to this comni+tee of a survey on marriage and family courses in the senicr colleges of 
Mississippi. (See peze 30 for a report cn this survey). Dr. Carter served as substitute chairman for the 
Committee on The Impact of Television on the Family, and conducted one of the general sessions cn this sube 
ject. (See page 13 for a report made by Dr. Carter on this subject). Dr. Carter was also on two other 
compittees, the executive comnittee and the marriage counseling comaittee. At its conclusion the council 
set up two regional groups, Mississippi being placed in a new Southwestern Council on Family Relaticns. Ir. 
Carter was elected vice-president of the new orgenization, chairman of new program committee, chairman of the 
college teaching committee, end is a member of the executive committee. 





The history of the labor movement was described by Dr. Robert A. Brent, of the history and government 
department, in a speech to the mechanicel engineering students om March 7, Dr. Brent pointed out the ing 
creasing power of organized lsbor as evidenced in the growth of the A.F. of L, md the C.I.0., and the 
enactment of anti-trust legisietion, the NorriseLaGuardia Act of 1933, the Wagner Act of 1935, and the 
Veft-Hartley Act of 1947. On March 16 Dr. Brent spoke on the same topic to the Starkville Rotary Club. 





Dr. Eareald A. Pedersen was a member of the panel which eppeared before the Third Annual Memagement 
Conference in Jackson cn farch 20, 1951. The subject of the panel discussion was "Managements Stake in 
Industrialization", Dr. Pedersen presented some of the current population facts pertinent to industrial 
developzent in the state. 





Dr. D. W. Parvin, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, attended a meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee of the State Defense Preduction Advisory Committee in Jackson, Mississippi on February 23. ‘he purpose 
of this meeting was to establish Agricultural Production goals by Counties in Mississippi under the 
National Defense Program. 





Dr. W. E. Collins and M:. FE, E. Kern, Jro, of the Agricultural Econemics Department, attended the 
ennual meeting of the Mississippi Dairy Froducts Associaticn at Biloxi, Mississippi March 8-10. 





Professor Fugene Fo Mitchell, head of the industrial education department end state teacher trainer 


in industrial eaucation, attenasd the annual Southern Cenference cf State Supervisors of Trade and 
Industrial Education and State Teacher Trainers at Mobile, Alabama, March 19-22. 





Dr. T. A. Kelly end Dr. ren Wofferd attended a meting at Atlanta this month, et which representatives 
of the T.V.A. end tne U. So Exployment Service research departments discussed proposed studies of the labor 
force in the South. 


Warren B, Srott, ccunselor and research specialist in the student affairs devartment, was elected 
treasurer of the lassissippi Guidance Associaticn at its emnual meeting in Jacksen this month. He was 
also selected, along with Gsorce Street, assistant dem of men at the University, to report on Mississinpi's 
guidance activities in higher education. ‘their reports are to eppear in the Scutharn College Personnel. 
Association News, published by this association. 











Professor Dorris Rivers, Tr. 7 A. Kelly, and Dr. Ben Wofford were great speakers at a meeting of the 
Mississippi “cployaent security Worxers a: Jackson on Marca 53-32. Dr, Keily discussed the basic, economic 
end social factors conditioning employment security in Mississippi. Dro wotford discussed present economic 
patterns end the need for a better balenced industry, end Professor Rivers discussed the value of a 
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community progrem in effecting the fullest use of human and natural rescurces. 





Woodson W, Moffett, Jr. has been appointed graduate assistant in the department of Agricultural 
Economics. : 





Mrs. Laurel P. Upshaw has been appointed graduate assistant in the department of Geolcgy and Geography. 





Miss Olive Sheets of the Department of Eome Economics of the Mississippi Experiment Station, attended 
the ennual meeting cr the Southern Cooperative Greuo in New Orleans this month. ‘This group was organized 
in 1938 with Miss Sreots as its first chairman. ‘The purpose of the crranization has been to study coorerae 
tively fectors waich affect the nutritive value of human foods of plant origin, with ths final ebjectiva, 
the improvement in thsir nutritive qualities, Frem the bezinning hore economists, horticulturists, chemists, 
egronomists, end plant cenecists have cecrerated in the werk, aadthe grovp rew includes plant physiologists, 
weather specialists, end a statistician. Msuberr parbhiclpating in one or nore of the several research pro= 
jects beings conducted represent seven southern exrerimnt stations, the Pusrto Rico station, the U. S. Fliant, 
Soil end Nutritiecn Laboratory, sad ths U. S. Weatner Burea. 

Dr. W. H, Eornard, of the education department, has completed research on a study of the social, economic, 
end educsticnal tacxszound of Mesissippi county superintendents. 





Martha Bur end published by the Mississippi State Resource-Education department, 
ats does OF ae in ies oaleel of education, This pubdlicasion is the firat in a series to be 
known as the "Mississippi Resources Library," which is edited by Professor Lee B. Gaither, head of the 
Resource-Use Education department. . 





Experinent Station Bulletins 


Fenily Tood Consurmtion in Three Types of Ferrin Arees in the Souths An Jnelysis of alt Tood Dasa is 
the title of @ cooperative culletin gee ae cong aR rotny : Senior Gitnos. wmucary of 
this etucy expeers in this issue of the foc Soelence Bulletin. 

Ferlth rreetices of Pircl People in ic: Cou: ¥, oy hobert E. Galloway and Herold F, Kaufman, eppeared 
in Docencer, 1550 Waser tne iksrints of tue hississappi Agricultural Experiment Station, as number one in its 
Sociolory end ix:ral Life Errics. 

Frocustion Frastices for Eelected Ferm Crops in Missiseipoi, 1947, by R. J. Saville end J. P, Gaines, 
was recently poslitaad 63 & Divaogrépned belletan (1ui-0) irom tos kississippd Experiment Stasica.: 

A st of income produced by hens on dairy end cotton farms, conducted by A. D, Saale, Jr., of the 
‘agricultural economics depertzent, eappesred in the February issue of Mississipol Ferm Ressarch. 














RESEARCH 
The health study of Choctaw, Bolivar, Forrest, and lee counties, which is being done by the division 
of Sociolory and Rural life es en experinent statiomextension cooperate project, is being contimied, Tabu 
lation of data on Bolivar and Forrest counties is in process. As reported eisewnere, the report on Lee 
county has just been issued. During the current semester Professor tarion loftin is joining Professors 
Keufcon end Gallowry-on this project. ir icaae gas yearn a 


"John Roberson, a sajor in agricultural economics and history, is at work on a study of the history of 
the cooperative movements in Mississippi. 





Jates HK, Molendon, assistant professor of history, is engaged in a study of the attacks on external 
lumber copitalism in Mississippi and its relationship to the political rise of the common men after 1900. 
Dr. MoLexion is eleo engazed in a survey of newspooer source materials on Mississippi history for the purpose 
of assexdling them for microfilming by the Mississippi State College Library. 


Herol.d 8. Ezellrrove, of the history end government department, is engaged in research on the French 
Wiss o fabGhee Ages. 





Professors Herold Ke:fran end Dorris Rivers,of the division of sociology end rurel life, are preparing | 
@ study of "Orgonizevfon3s barving lassissippi yerm People." Professor Rivers is at present conducting a 
evaluation of tne Tupelo Comaunity program 


Chester Walls, of the agricultural economics department, is in the process of tabulating, enalyszing, 
end preposing tie mamscript for a study of local cotton markets in the Mississippi Delta, entitled, 
“Merketing Coansels, Services, end Caarges of Local Buyers." 


The division of sociology end rural life hag initiated a study of farm labor and farm labor adjnstzents 
in the Delts. oliver County has been selected as the survey eres, end intensive study of fern organization 
end the extent of mechanization will be made on a eemple of 175 ferus in the county. An malysis of tho 
labor force, their skills and mobility, began in February. ‘ne study was designsd originally to determine 
the relationship betwoen the prorress of mechenizasion end adjustment in ferm lebor in the arca, With the 
proposed expansicn of the cotton production prorram end the accolerated deienss production program in induse 
trial eress making demands on lecor, ths agricultural lebor situation in the Dplta will, in all probability, 
become even more critical, according to Dr. iarald A. Fodersen, who is project leader. 











INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 


Profoseors T. A. Kall ' ead Benjamin Wofford have been invited to speak at a conference 
of Migsissippt Lioloymont Cscurity Worccre at Jeckson on ferch 50-31. Di, Fy Ly Rainwater, chief of Research 
end Information, is in charge of the program. 





Rath Ethrides, of the Agricultural Extension Service will participate in a project sponsored by the 
Women’s cuicci cad the Homa Demonstration Geotion of ths U. 8. Lepartnent of Agriculture, whereby a 
of six Jepanese worsen will be brougut to this country for orientation in Amsrican omannity life dur a 
wisit of throo months. ’ 


Miss Mory Welker Mshon, child welfers supsrvisor for the State Department of Public Welfare, recently 
eddressod i253 sociclozy Classes of Dr. W. P, Carter and interviewed 15 students interested in coresrs as 
scoial service workers. 











Professor W. W. Littlejohn, head of the accounting department, spoke in December to the Mississippi 
ee oe Student Culprer of the Goolety for the Advancement of Management on the mich disputed Excess 
r] 


Ino 3B. Gaither, heed of the resource-use education depertusnt, participated in the Workshop on Community 
Develezicus in tia Bouth on Fedruszy 9 and attended the anmial convention of Southern Agricultural Workars 


atte 








in Memphis, February 5-6. 

. do Patt rth attended the orgenizational meeting of the Mississippi Research Clearing House 
in ee ee a fc. Bettersworth spoke before the West Point Public Affairs Forum on Jamary 19, 
using as his subject, “ihe United States and the World.” 


live Sheets and Miss Sereh Sherrill, of the home economics department, attended the Southern 
agriccltre catcare Seating in .s=pais on Tebruary 5-7. Mrs. Anna P, Folcer, Extension nutritionist, Miss 
Mary Acnes Gorse, marketing and crafts specialist, and Miss Sarie veddis,. special assistent to the State 
Home Denonstration Agent, also attended the meeting, 


fhe entire staff of the division of sociology end rural life attended the state sociology meeting at 
Millsaps on January 1é.. 


fr. H. 9S. Snell will be visiting professor of history at the University of New Mexico during the 
Summer. ire sesTisrove piens to attend the enmal meeting of the Medieval Academy of America during 


the Easter vacation. 


five faculty members of the economics, accounting, end business administration departments attended 
professional meetings in Chicago December 27-30, the annual conventions of the American Economics Association, 
the Econometric Society, the Aterican Statisticai Association, and the Americen Marketing Association, They 
were B. M. Wofford, Roy A. Klages, C. H. Fernsworth, Norman Weir, end Tom A. Kelly, 


Deen Eerbert Drennon has been invited to meet with the Executive Committee of the Association of Lend- 
Grent Colleges and Universities at the 1951 meeting of this orgmization, as a representative of the Council 
on Graduate Work. Last year Dr. Drennon was chairman of the council, amd this year he is a member of the 
council's executive committee, as weil as em ex-officio member of the association's executive committee. 

















Dr. Dorothy Dickins, head of the Mississippi Experiment Station home economics department, has been : 
appointed to a four-year term on the Lend-Grant College Experiment Station Committee on Organization end Policy. 





Dr. Frenk J. Welch, deen of the School of Agriculture, Mississippi State College, and director of the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, has been selected as one of the principal speskers for the 191 
Term and Home Convention at the University of Kentucky. Dr. Welch will speex Jamary 30, on "Southern Agri- 
calture and National Security." Dr. Welch was also recently eppointed to the Lend-Grant Association Advisory 
Sabcomittee on Marketing Research. : 


Deen B. P. Brooks, of the Education School, led a delegation from Mississippi State to a regional meeting 
of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stenderds in Jackson on Jamary 12 and 13. 
Accompanying Dean Brooks were Dr. J. D. Falls, head of the adult education department; Professor V. & 
Mann, acting head of the department of guidance education; Robert A. Websr, assistant professor of adult 
education; Rotert P. White, associate professor of adult education ; and lee B. Gaither, acting head of the 
Tesource-use education department. é Baim 











Professor lee B. Gaither of the resource-use education department conducted a student inspection tour of 
lends end the plant of tie ylintknte Company in Meridien,Jamary 10. 





Professor V. G. Martin, head of the agricultural education department, has been awarded a life membership 
in the Amsrican Vocational Association. ‘The vecational agriculture teachers of Mississippi, many of them 
former students of Professor Martin, contributed the hundred dollars for his life membership as a token of 
their appreciation and respect. ’ a 





Professors Robert Galloway end Marion loftin, of the divisiom of sociology and rural life, attended a 
meeting of the Hural Healta Conference of the Aterican Medical Association, at Memphis, February 23-24. 


Tr. R. J. Saville, Mr. W. A. FPaught, end Mr. Chester Wells, of the agricultural ecanomics artment, % 
attended a meting of the Regional Cotton Marketing Technical Committee in Memphis on February 7-8. Or. Saville 
is chairmen of this group, end Mr. Fauzht is regional project leader. At the meeting the status of current 
projects wes reviewed and plans for 1951-52 were made. : 





Three graduate students in egricultural economics completed their work in Jenuary: Den R. Bryan, Marshall 
8. Dickerson, and Ralph W. Shaw. Mr. Bryen is remaining on the staff here. Mr. Dickerson has teken a position 
with the Livestoc’s Branch of the P. & M.A. in Washington. Mr. Shaw has been employed at Memphis by the Metro- 
politen Life Insurance Compuny in its Mortgage Loan Division. 


Warren B. Scott attended the Southern College Personnel Association meeting at Vanderbilt lest Yovember. 
He has been invited to participate in the consideration of “Problems of Administering Student Personnel Ser~ 
vices” at the Conference on Higher Education to be held April 2-4 in Chicago. 


Donald Thompson, director of libraries, participated in a survey lest; fall of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library in Weshincton, ond together with four other librarians, presented a report at the meeting of 
the Americen Library Association in “nicazo cn Februsry 2nd. In Jemary, Mr. Thompson attended a mesting of 
the executive board of the Southeastern Library Assoc:ation at Knoxville. Mr. ‘Thompson was elected president 
of the Mississippi Library Association at its Biloxi meeting last fall. On Jeuary 15 Mr. Thompson addressad 
the college Y.M.C.A. faculty luncheon on the facilities of the State College Library. 
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